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Emie MAte says that medieval Christian art in its last period 
had lost touch with the great tradition of symbolism which had 
been so important in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
still largely dominated the art of the fourteenth." But there 
was one great symbolical idea which survived, and that was 
the harmony of the Old and New Testaments ;* and so we 
find among the most popular subjects of fifteenth-century 
Church art the concordance of the Apostles and Prophets in 
the Creed, and the series of parallels between the life of Jesus 
and episodes of Old Testament history, which were summed 
up and digested in the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis. The reason for the popularity of these 
subjects was, no doubt, their didactic value, and though Male 
does not develop this side of the subject, we may say that one, 
though not the only, characteristic of the religious art of the 
fifteenth century was that, instead of being symbolical, it 
became didactic. We find in this period a whole series of 
subjects which reduced the articles of Christian faith and 
practice to pictorial form, and seem to have been intended to 
illustrate the medieval catechism by which the teaching of the 
Church was imparted. The principal contents of this cate- 
chism, as stated in Archbishop Peckham’s Constitutions at the 
Synod of Lambeth in 1281, and repeated with variations in a 


" L’Art religieux de la fin du moyen age en France (3rd ed., Paris, 1925), 
ch. vi, p. 223. * Ibid., p. 229. 
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number of episcopal instructions both before and after that 
date, were: The Ten Commandments, the Creed (Peckham 
gives this as the fourteen articles of the Christian faith), the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Seven Works of Mercy, the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the Seven Principal Virtues, and the Seven 
Sacraments. From the end of the fourteenth century these 
begin to appear in Psalters and Primers for popular use.’ 

Let us take as an instance the subjects which Thomas 
Habington (1560-1647) saw in the fifteenth-century windows 
of the north quire aisle of Great Malvern Priory church. 
‘And passeing over the north Ile sydeing the Quyer, there 
are set forth the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, the Creede, the 
Commandments, the Masse, the Sacraments issuing out from 
the wounds of our Saviour; my memory fainteth. But to 
conclude all in one, there is the whole Christian doctrine and 
the fower doctors of the Lataine Church.’* A great deal of 
this has, of course, perished; but there still survive three sets 
of fragments which evidently belonged to the subject described 
by Habington as ‘the Sacraments issuing out from the wounds 
of our Saviour’. 

In the course of my investigations I discovered that there 
were nine other instances in England, all but one in glass, 
and all belonging to the fifteenth century. Some are mere 
fragments, but sufficient to show that they formed part of the 
complete composition in which pictures of the seven sacra- 
ments are grouped round a Christ, either crucified or exhibiting 
the wounds of the Passion, in such a way as to suggest that 
they derive their virtue from the blood of the Redeemer. 
There is no surviving example which is complete in all its 
parts, but there are two which are nearly so, and it will be 
well to begin with these by way of getting an idea of the 
treatment. 

The window in the north aisle of Crudwell church (Wilts.) 
(pl. 1v) is square-headed and of four lights, a form which 
has the disadvantage of not providing a central position for the 
Christ. The glass has been releaded in recent times, but does 
not seem to have lost anything since it was described by T. D. 
F[osbroke] in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1801.3 In John 


* E. Hoskins, Horae B. Mariae Virg. (London, 1go1), pp. xii ff.; Wilkins, 
Concilia, ii, 54 (Constitutions of Peckham) ; cf. i, 704 (directions of Walter de 
Kirkham, bishop of Durham, in 1255). For foreign examples see Kraus, 
Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst, i, 398. 

> Survey of Worcestershire (Worc. Hist. Soc.), ii, 177. 
3 Vol. lxxi, pt. i (1801), p. 22. See also Ixxvi, pt. i (1806), p. 210. 
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Aubrey’s time (about 1660) it was perfect, and though he 
mentions only two sacraments, he gives the text at the 
bottom, with the name ‘of the donor, John Dow fader, which 
has disappeared except for the Christian name." The figure 
of Christ in the upper half of the third light is neither the 
Image of Pity nor the Risen Christ, but a special type repre- 
senting the Saviour, crowned with thorns and robed in a 
purple-pink mantle, displaying the five wounds with uplifted 
hands. Perhaps its name was the Image of St. Saviour, which 
is mentioned in some church inventories,’ and in any case it 
will be convenient to describe our figure as the Saviour. The 
sacraments in their present, and probably original, order begin 
with Orders in the second light, below which is Confirmation. 
Under the Christ in the third is Penance, and the fourth light 
has Marriage and the Last Sacraments. The first light must 
have contained the pictures of the Eucharist and Baptism. 

Let us notice briefly how the sacraments are represented.’ 
The middle of Orders is confused and leaves it doubtful what 
moment in the rite is chosen. The bishop, holding his crozier, 
seems to extend his right hand over the head of the middle 
one of three ordinands, vested in chasubles, who kneel before 
him. The chrismatory held open by a cleric might suggest 
that the anointing of the hands is illustrated; but more 


" Wiltshire. The Topographical Collections of Fohn Aubrey, 1659-70, by 
J. E. Jackson (Devizes, 1862), p. 215. The first of the pairs of shields in the 
tracery lights (pl. rv) is Hungerford with a molet for difference, but the second, 
bendy wavy or and argent, awaits identification. Fosbroke suggested that it was 
‘by mistake, or else assumed for difference’ for Moleyns (paly wavy or and 
gules), because Robert, third Lord Hungerford, married (before 1440) Eleanor, 
daughter and heiress of Sir William de Moleyns, and was summoned to Parliament 
1445-52 as Lord Moleyns. He was attainted and beheaded after the battle of 
Hexham, 1464 (Complete Peerage, new ed., vi, 618). ‘The window may well 
be about the middle of the century, and the arms might refer to his third son, 
Leonard, about whom little seems to be recorded (Hoare, Wi/ts., i, pt. 2, pp. 94, 
98, 117), and nothing that connects him with Crudweli or John Dow. The 
Hungerfords of Down Ampney, to whom Aubrey refers the coat, had no claim 
to the Moleyns arms. 

* Mr. Atchley has given me the following instances: Wells Cathedral, two 
images and an altar of St. Saviour (Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, 1914 (Wells), 
ii, 18,98, 107); All Saints, Bristol (Trams. 8t. Paul’s Eccles. Soc., ix (1922), 18, 
29); Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge (Cambridge Ant. Soc., 1905, p. 97). The 
images of ‘ Our Saviour ’ in Lincoln Cathedral (Archaeologia, lili, 45) and St. Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich (Norfolk Archaeology, xiv, 153), were, however, clearly the 
Christ of the Resurrection holding the cross-banner, used as a monstrance at Easter. 

> For the details of the various rites I have referred to W. Maskeil’s Monumenta 
Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae (2nd ed., Oxford, 1882), and the Lider Pontificalis 
of Edmund Lacy, Bp. of Exeter, edited by R. Barnes (Exeter, 1847). 
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probably it is the final imposition of hands accompanied by 
the words Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, etc., the essential moment 
in the rite." Confirmation is much ‘damaged, but one can 
make out the bishop (on the left) touching with the chrism 
the forehead of one of two children held by the parents or 
godparents, while behind stood a clerk with the chrismatory. 
Penance, again, is much damaged, but on the right is the 
confessor wearing a stole, seated with his right hand on the 
head of a kneeling man as he gives the absolution, while 
the other points to a passage in a book open on the table or 
desk before him and containing the moral law of the Church, 
or the tariff of offences. Marriage is almost invariably repre- 
sented in the way we see here; the priest joining the hands 
of the bridegroom and bride as they plight their troth to one 
another outside the door of the church, which is seen in the 
background. The bride is being given away by her father, 
who supports her right elbow. The priest is in alb with 
crossed stole, and later, when they enter the church, will 
assume the chasuble for the nuptial mass. The last scene, 
though described on the scroll below as Extrema [unctio], is 
really the last Communion of the sick man, into whose mouth 
the host is being put by the priest, who holds a gilt paten in 
his left hand. In front of the bed kneels the clerk holding 
the open chrismatory which has just been used for the unction. 
The sick man is supported by his wife, and in the background 
a man holds a candle as prescribed by the rubric.” In front 
there is that almost invariable piece of furniture in fifteenth- 
century bedroom scenes, a close stool. 

The titles- of the sacraments in the Crudwell window, in- 
scribed on scrolls at the foot of each scene, are peculiar in 
being introduced by ecce: Ecce sacerdotium (elsewhere ordo), 
Ecce [confessio],> Ecce coniugium (usually matrimonium), but ap- 
parently not before Extrema [unctio]. Finally, it will be noticed 
that the connexion between the five wounds and the sacra- 
ments is inferred rather than expressed. 

Save for the loss of the central Christ, which, as we shall see, 
can be supplied from elsewhere, the most complete example 
we have is that in the east window of the north aisle of 

* Maskell, ii, 231. Mr. Atchley has called my attention to the fact that the 
liturgiologists are agreed that the imposition of the bishop’s hands is the whole 
matter of ordination, the other acts (anointing of the hands, delivery of the 
chalice and paten) being subsidiary and not essential. 

* Maskell, i, pp. cclxxvii, 111. 

3 Preserved by Aubrey, Wiltshire Collections (edited by J. E. Jackson), p. 215. 
The usual title is Penitentia. 
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The Seven Sacraments window in Doddiscombsleigh Church, 
omitting the modern central figure, for which is substituted 
(4) the figure of the Saviour from Cadbury Church 
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Doddiscombsleigh church (Devon) (pl. v). The three-light 
window allows the design to be:arranged symmetrically: three 
sacraments in each of the two outer lights, and a seventh in 
the middle light under the figure of Christ, which had perished 
and was replaced in 1880 by a Majesty. The original figure 
was, no doubt, of the same type as that at Crudwell (pl. v 4). 
The sacrament pictures, where we can compare them, are so like 
those at Crudwell that they must have been derived from a 
common source. The costumes, however, show that they are 
somewhat later in date. Being perfect, they are more instructive 
for the details. 

We begin at the top of light 1 with the Mass, described as 
Eukaristia. The moment depicted is, as usual, the elevation. 
The priest, in a red vestment, stands before the altar, which 
has white and gold coverings, and a small reredos behind it 
with an image of the Madonna. His chasuble is lifted by a 
kneeling clerk in a sleeveless surplice or rochet," who holds 
a torch, while another, similarly vested, rings the bell hanging 
from an iron bracket. Between them kneels the congregation. 
Marriage (Matrimonium) is substantially the same composition 
as that at Crudwell, with the priest in alb and crossed stole 
joining the hands of the couple, and the father giving away 
the bride with his right hand on her elbow. There was not 
room, however, to show the church in the background. 
Confirmation (Co(n) firmacio), again, is a version of the much- 
damaged Crudwell scene reversed. The bishop, we now see, 
wears his mitre and out-of-door habit (red) with a stole, and 
is attended by the chrismatory bearer.” The same may be 
said of Penance at the bottom of light 1 (Paenitentia belongs 
to the modern restoration), only that the design has not been 
reversed. The seated priest (in red, not blue as at Crudwell *) 
has his right hand on the penitent’s head, pronouncing the 
absolution, while his left points, as before, to a passage in an 


* Perhaps this was a west-country fashion. Our Fellow Prebendary Chanter 
tells me that in the terriers of churches in the diocese of Exeter for the first half 
of the seventeenth century there is usually an entry of a surpiice with sleeves for 
the minister, and a surplice without sleeves (sometimes described as a rochet) for 
the clerk. On the other hand, e. g. in the Leicester Sacrament roundels described 
below (p. 96), the clerks wear ordinary sleeved surplices. 

* As is well known, a medieval bishop often administered the rite in the open 
air as he moved about his diocese. Hence it is exceptional to see him represented 
confirming in cope and mitre, as in the window at Buckland (see p. g1), or on 
a few of the East Anglian Sacraments fonts (p. 97, n. 3). 

3 Tt must be remembered that these colours depend primarily on a counter- 
change with the alternate red and blue backgrounds of the panels. 
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open book. At the top of the third light, Orders (Ordo) is 
better preserved than the scene at Crudwell, and clearly repre- 
sents the bishop, with his mitre on his head and his crozier in 
his left hand, performing the final act in the ordination of 
presbyters by placing his right hand on the head of one of the 
three candidates kneeling before him, while he pronounces the 
formula: Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, etc. At an earlier stage in 
the service they have been vested in the chasubles they are 
wearing, while the open chrismatory held by a cleric reminds 
us that the vesting was followed by the anointing of their 
hands.* We have, so far, no parallel for the Baptism (Bap- 
tismus) at Doddiscombsleigh, but we may note that the priest 
(in surplice and stole) holds the child over the font, while the 
godfathers and godmother place their right hands on its head. 
One might think that they are renouncing the devil and all 
his works, but if so, it is curious that the action is the reverse 
of that prescribed by the rubric, where the godparents are to 
hold the child over the font, while the priest places his right 
hand on its head. On the other hand the priest is holding 
the child per /atera just as the rubric directs when he asks for 
its name before the immersion.” Probably this is the moment 


represented, and the godparents touch the infant’s head as ‘ 


they pronounce the name. The representation can hardly be 
due to a mistake, for just the same action is shown in the 
corresponding roundel at Leicester mentioned below (p. 96). 
Finally, as at Crudwell, the death-bed scene, though described 


as Extrema uncio, represents the last communion; the priest, . 


who, we now see, is in surplice and stole, communicating the 
sick man supported in bed by his wife standing behind him, 
while an attendant holds a taper—all almost exactly as at 
Crudwell. But the kneeling clerk with the chrismatory is 
now standing behind the priest, leaving only the close stool in 
the foreground. 

If the central Christ had survived we should, perhaps, have 
been even more impressed by the resemblance of the Doddis- 
combsleigh design to the earlier version at Crudwell. As it is, 
we may reasonably suppose that the missing Christ was of the 
type that we find in Cadbury church, some twelve miles away 
as the crow flies, to the north of Exeter. Here, by a curious 
inversion of accidents, the sacrament scenes have perished, but 
the figure of the Saviour has survived; now in the middle of 
the east window of the north aisle, but moved from the east 
window of the chancel (pl. v4). It is late work, rather coarse 


* Maskell, ii, 222-31. * Ibid., i, 23, 24. 
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Melbury Bubb Church. Remains of the Sacraments window 
(From photographs by the Rev. E. V. Tanner) 
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in drawing; but what is unmistakable about it is that it is 
practically a replica of the figure at Crudwell. The drapery 
(pink at Crudwell, violet at Cadbury; in both cases with 
ermine lining) is arranged in just the same way, and even the 
design of the cross-nimb is identical. Our attention, however, 
is arrested by one important feature which helps to explain 
a hitherto unnoticed detail at Doddiscombsleigh. From the 
wounds in the hands, the feet, and the side start red lines 
or channels, which we see at Doddiscombsleigh prolonged so 
as to reach the centre of each of the sacrament scenes. It is 
obviously a material way of indicating the flow of the Precious 
Blood from the wounds to the sacraments. As there are five 
wounds and seven sacraments, some of the wounds have to be 
connected with more than one sacrament, and this was managed 
at Cadbury and elsewhere by drawing two channels from the 
wound in the side and two from each foot, two of which 
united in the sacrament depicted immediately below the figure, 
which at Crudwell and Doddiscombsleigh is Penance. 

Having acquired this general knowledge of the design, we 
may go on to examine some instances, also belonging to the 
west country, which exist only in fragments. At Melbury 
Bubb (Dorset) a three-light window of the north side of the 
nave (pl. vi, fig. 1) retains, in the middle, the upper half of a 
Christ which seems to have been a rather cruder version of the 
Saviour at Cadbury, with two streams of blood flowing right and 
left from the pierced side as well as from the hands. Next to 
it, in the right-hand light, one of the sacraments survives, viz. 
Orders (Ordo) (pl. v1, fig. 2)." The same moment in the rite 
is represented as at Doddiscombsleigh, but while one of the 
bishop’s hands rests on the ordinand’s head, the other is raised 
with the gesture of blessing, or rather of uttering the effective 
formula, and it is this hand that is touched by the stream of 
blood from the left hand of Christ. 

So far we have been dealing with sacrament pictures which 
are closely related, and are apparently derived from some 
common source. The following instances, though they show 
the same centralized design with the connecting channels of 
blood, seem to be of independent origin. 

The Great Malvern sacraments window, or what survived 


* Archaeological Fournal, xlv (1888), 369 ff. The church was built towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and the glass was releaded in 1887. See aiso 
Proceedings Dorset Antig. Field Club, xliii (1922), 53, and plate facing p. 50. 
The Rev. E. V. Tanner has kindly allowed an enlargement of his photographs to 
be reproduced in plate vi. 
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of it, was long ago broken up, and is now represented by 
three sets of fragments, two of which are in the great east 
window. The most important of these represents Ordination, 
performed by an archbishop, who is attended by an ecclesiastic 
in surplice and almuce holding the closed chrismatory, and 
another in alb and apparelled amice. The cross-bearer is now 
represented only by the head of the cross. Before the arch- 
bishop stands a group of three ordinands vested in chasubles, 
but the mutilation and confusion of this part of the scene 
make it uncertain what precise action was being performed. 
The fact that the chrismatory is not open suggests that the 
unction of the hands has taken place; and as the archbishop’s 
hands are not lifted up to be placed on the heads of the candi- 
dates, perhaps what was represented was the act that followed 
the unction, viz. the delivery of the chalice and paten, accom- 
panied by the formula conferring the power of offering the 
holy sacrifice for the living and the dead.’ Another fragment 
represents the right hands of the bridegroom and bride joined 
in Marriage, which is also being performed by an archbishop. 
Of Baptism there survive the child held over the font, and 
the detached heads of the godparents, and possibly that of the 
officiating bishop or archbishop, now brought together in a 
window of the north aisle, but insufficient for reconstructing 
the scene. The words of Habington, ‘the Sacraments issuing 
out from the wounds of our Saviour’, leave little doubt that 
the material channels of blood were represented, but the scenes 
are too fragmentary to have preserved any certain traces of them. 
The right-hand pier or shafting, however, of the ordination 
scene, otherwise perfect, is crossed by a narrow strip of red 
glass just about at the height of the archbishop’s hands; and 
this may have been part of the channel coming from the 
Christ on the right. The date of the Malvern window is 
probably before 1450* so that it would be one of the earliest 
examples of the composition that we possess. It will be 
noticed that by way of increasing the dignity of the occasion, 
the officiant in each case (to judge by the surviving fragments) 
was anarchbishop. Inthe same way, in the four Flemish draw- 
ings in the Ashmolean mentioned below (p. 98, n. 1), a bishop 
officiates in Penance and Extreme Unction as well as in Con- 
firmation and Orders ; and in the similar sacrament scenes of 
the Flemish triptych at Madrid (see p. 98,n. 1) a bishop baptizes 
as well as confirms and ordains, though the other sacraments 
are administered by priests. 


* Maskell, ii, 226; Lacy’s Pontifical, go. * See p. 96. 
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This feature of a bishop as the officiant seems also to have 
characterized our next example, the three late fifteenth-century 
panels in the east window of Buckland church (Glos.),’ which 
must have belonged to a complete window of this type, as 
is shown by the channels of red glass which touch the bishop’s 
hand in Confirmation as he signs the child’s forehead with his 
thumb,’ and in Marriage reach the joined hands of the bridal 
couple with the bishop’s hand over them, his head being lost. 
The third panel seems to be made up of two fragmentary 
scenes, the right half belonging to Ordination, where we see 
the bishop (whose mitred head is lost) speaking to a fully 
vested priest kneeling before him. We may suppose, there- 
fore, that though the bishop’s hand is not laid on the priest’s 
head, the same moment in the service which we have met 
before is indicated. The other half of the panel is confused, 
and contains no definite feature, and in neither part is there 
any trace of the red channel. The composition of these scenes 
seems to be independent of those of the group which we have 
previously studied. ‘Thus, in Confirmation, the bishop wears 
a cope and rochet instead of his out-of-door dress, and is 
attended by a clerk holding the book, and another ecclesiastic 
(in surplice and almuce) carrying the crozier and chrismatory. 

Among the panels of old glass given to the Bodleian Library 
by Alderman Fletcher is a marriage scene, which is said to 
have come from Great Rollright church (Oxon.).? It used to 
be called ‘the Marriage of Henry V1’, but is evidently a 
typical marriage scene from a set of the sacraments; and the 
two streams or channels of red glass descending from above 
on to the hands of the bridal couple show that it was connected 
with a central figure of the Saviour, as in the other cases.‘ 
The position of the channels seems to show that they came 
from the wounds in the feet, so that the scene would have been 
immediately below the central figure. 

We now turn to another group of sacrament windows in 
which the central figure is not the figure of the Saviour but 
Christ crucified. The three middle lights of the five-light east 
window on the north side of Llandyrnog church (Denbigh) 
contain the remains of a composition of this kind.’ The 

* Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc., xlvii (1925), 299, and pl. x. 

Maskell, i, 39; Lacy’s Poatifical, 9. 

3 Westlake, History of Design in Painted Glass, iii, 94, and pl. tv1 4; Nelson, 
Ancient Painted Glass in England, 165. 

* Our Fellow Mr. J. A. Knowles first called attention to this. 

5 Ancient Monuments Commission, Inventory of Wales and Monmouth, iv, 
County of Denbigh (London, 1914), p. 96 and fig. 37. 
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Crucifixion (pl. vu, fig. 1) is fairly perfect, with two channels of 
blood starting from the pierced side, and two from the feet. 
It is not obvious how the stream to the seventh scene below 
the feet was managed. The only two well-preserved sacra- 
ments are Orders and Marriage (pl. vu, fig. 2). In the former 
three ordinands in chasubles, as usual, kneel in front of the 
bishop, but his action is lost. The Marriage panel, which is 
still more disordered and fragmentary, follows the usual -type, 
and the officiant is a priest in mass vestments except the 
chasuble. The fashions point to about 1480. A confused panel 
in the left-hand light contains remains of Extreme Unction 
(pl. vu, fig. 3), where for the first time we see the actual rite 
being performed. The priest in surplice and stole is touching 
the palm of the sick man’s right hand as he sits up in bed. 
The attendants at the ceremony are lost. Above, there are some 
detached fragments of the Mass, but not enough to enable us 
to reconstitute the scene. A desk with an open book and 
others on a shelf below suggests a Penance scene, such as we 
have noticed at Crudwell and Doddiscombsleigh. 

There are the remains of another example in the three middle 
lights of the five-light east window of St. Antony’s church 
(formerly chapel), Cartmel Fell (Lancs.), said to have been 
brought from Cartmel Priory church about a century ago. 
The present form is due to a rearrangement of the fragments 
by the late Canon J. T. Fowler in 1912." We may suppose 
that the composition originally filled a three-light window, and 
that, as elsewhere, there were three sacraments on either side 
of the central figure, the crucified Christ (pl. vim, fig. 1), and 
one below. As before, the wound in the side is the source of 
two streams of blood. The direction from which the red 
channels come in the surviving scenes shows that the Mass and 
Extreme Unction were on the right of the Crucifixion, Orders 
and Marriage on the left. Of Penance (now in the right-hand 
light) all that survives is a fragment showing the priest with 
his right hand on the penitent’s head. Baptism and Confirma- 
tion are lost. The glass, which, Mr. J. A. Knowles thinks, 
is probably not earlier than about 1520, is very individual in 
style; and the treatment of the subjects has peculiarities. The 
Crucifixion is not a simple crucifix, or a Rood with Mary and 
John, but is flanked by figures of the centurion and of the 
soldier offering the sponge on a reed. In the Mass scene, 


* See his paper in Trans. of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antig. and Arch. 
Soc., N.S., xii (1912), 297 ff. A previous account in vol. ii (1876), 389. See 
also Trans. Lancashire and Cheshire Antig. Soc., xxix (1916), 29. 
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Kirton-in-Lindsey Church. Wall-painting of the Seven Sacraments 


(From a photograph in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries) 
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besides various unusual features in the ritual furniture, it may 
be noticed that the Image of Pity appears on the altar at the 
Elevation, as if it were the Mass of St. Gregory. Extreme 
Unction is being administered to a woman in bed, and the 
priest is anointing her forehead. Orders (pl. vim, fig. 2) has 
the three priests kneeling before the bishop, who appears to be 
uttering the formula mentioned above (p. 86). But what is 
extraordinary is that the candidates are vested in dalmatics 
under their chasubles, as though after their ordination as 
deacons they had retained the former, and, in the course of their 
ordination, as priests, the chasuble had been put over it. It is 
difficult to think that this is not due to a misunderstanding on 
the part of the artist, for the bishop in ordaining a priest had 
to place the stole, which crossed the deacon’s left shoulder 
only, round both shoulders, and this implies that the dalmatic 
had been removed, for the stole is worn under it. 

At Kirton-in-Lindsey (Lincs.) there was the only recorded 
example (so far as I know) of the composition in a mural 
painting. It was discovered by accident in 1860 on the wall 
of the north aisle, and our knowledge of it is due to the sketch 
and description published by Mr. Edward Peacock in his 
inventories of some Lincolnshire churches (pl. 1x).?__ The date 
is evidently in the latter part of the fifteenth century. The 
crucifix takes the form of a complete Rood with Mary and 
John. Two lines, representing streams of blood, issue from 
either of the pierced hands, one from each of the feet, and one 
from the side. On the right hand of the spectator were 
Extreme Unction, Penance, and Marriage; on the left, Orders 
and Baptism. The remaining spaces must have exhibited Con- 
firmation and the Eucharist. The latter was probably at the 
bottom, under the Crucifixion. So far as one can judge from 
the fragmentary evidence, most of the scenes followed the 
usual types with which we have made acquaintance. Very 
different, however, is the uppermost scene on the left, which 
Mr. Peacock described as Holy Communion ;* but this is 


* See the coloured plate (11) in Canon Fowler’s paper referred to in note 1, p. 92. 

> English Church Furniture... as exhibited in a List of the Goods destroyed 
in certain Lincolnshire Churches, A.D. 1566, edited by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 
(London, 1866), pp. 24 ff. and coloured frontispiece. Pl. 1x is from a photo- 
graph of the original sketch, belonging to the Society of Antiquaries. 

3 The Eucharist is represented by the communion of the faithful on two East 
Anglian fonts: Gayton Thorpe (Norfolk; Arch. Fourn., lix, 2) and Denston 
(Suffolk ; Arch. Fourn., \xiii, 104). In the Flemish sacrament drawings and the 
Madrid triptych described below (p. 98, n. 1), the communion and the mass are 
depicted side by side. 
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impossible. The sketch shows a bishop offering a chalice to a 
cleric in apparelled alb and amice, who is touching it. This 
seems to represent the ordination of subdeacons, when the 
bishop presents an empty chalice and paten to be touched by 
them as a symbol that they are entrusted with the ministry of 
preparing the oblations in the Mass." The reason for this 
exceptional choice of a scene to represent Orders seems to be 
that the subdiaconate was regarded from the Middle Ages 
onwards as the first of Holy, as opposed to the Minor, Orders. 
Hence the candidate required a title for his ordination, and he 
was bound to celibacy.* The nearest parallel occyrs in two 
Flemish Seven Sacraments designs of the school of Roger Van 
der Weyden, whose Sacraments triptych is described below 
(p. 98); viz. the picture in the Prado at Madrid (see p. 98, 
n. 1), and the drawings in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
(see p. 98, n. 1), in both of which the Ordination scene (almost 
identical) appears to be that of deacons.3 

Though the mural painting at Kirton appears to be the only 
example recorded, it is unlikely that it stood alone. At the end 
of the Middle Ages, English churches must have contained 
nearly as many wall-paintings as window-paintings ; but, in 
spite of its fragility, more painted glass has survived than painted 
wall, because it was easy and economical to obliterate a ‘ super- 
stitious ’ wall-painting with whitewash, whereas the destruction 
of glass involved the expense of a new window, which the 
parochial authorities would be unwilling to face, quite apart 
from any conservative sentiment which might make them reluc- 
tant to destroy the traditional pictures. The fact, then, that 
only one wall-painting of the sacraments composition has come 
to light need not mean that it was very rare or unique in this 
medium. 

Having now made some acquaintance with the surviving or 
recorded instances of the composition, we may consider them 
as a whole. The first and most obvious remark to make is that 
the distribution of the two types, in which the sacraments are 
grouped round the figure of the Saviour or the Crucifix respec- 
tively, is geographical: the instances of the former come from 
south-western counties (the most northerly, the Marriage scene 

* Maskell, ii, pp. 189 ff.; Lacy’s Pontifical, p. 83. Cp. Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, translated by M. L. McClure, 5th ed. (1919), 352. 

* The Catholic Encyclopaedia, s.v.; and see vol. ili, 486, for Celibacy. 

3 The anointing of the hands is represented, for which in the case of deacons 
see Duchesne, op. cit., 370 and note 1; Pontifical of Egbert (Surtees Soc., xxvil, 


21); Benedictional of Archbishop Robert (H. Bradshaw Soc., xxiv, 122). It was 
generally obsolete long before the fifteenth century. 
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from Great Rollright in Oxfordshire, was on the edge of the 
Cotswolds), those of the latter from the northern counties, in- 
cluding North Wales. The evidence, it is true, is rather meagre ; 
five instances of one type and three of the other ; but so far as 
it goes it is consistent, and can hardly be the result of accident. 
The explanation may be that what we have called the Image of 
the Saviour was not as familiar in the north as it was in the 
south, and so its place was naturally taken by the figure of 
Christ on the Cross. Such an explanation gains some support 
from the fact that the figure of ‘Christ as Piers Plowman’ or 
‘Christ of the Trades’ in late fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
wall-paintings, to whichDr. Tancred Borenius and Mr. Tristram 
have recently called attention, is practically identical with our 
figure of the Saviour, save for the absence of the mantle. They 
tell us that the surviving examples ‘are found scattered in coun- 
ties so widely separated as Buckinghamshire, Suffolk, Berkshire, 
Sussex, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, and Pembrokeshire ’.’ But it 
will be noticed that they are all south of the Trent, and the area 
does not differ greatly from that in which our type in glass 
exists. We may assume, then, that the type common to both 
these representations of Christ was at home in the southern half 
of England. 

We may suppose that the instances which we have collected 
are the survivors of a larger number which once existed, though 
the subject may not have been common. In addition, there are 
a number of isolated sacrament scenes, or fragments of such, in 
glass in English churches, which must have belonged to com- 
plete sacrament windows.’ Even a single fragment, bearing 
the title of one of the sacraments, is enough to show that such 
a window existed.> The question arises whether these windows 
contained pictures of the seven sacraments only, without a 
central figure. One would like, for instance, to know whether 
this was the case with the window of the seven sacraments 
given to All Saints, Bristol, by its vicar, Thomas Marshall 
(d. 1434),* or with the similar window bequeathed to Coughton 


" *A nude figure standing upright with outstretched hands displaying His 
wounds. . . . Around the head is a cruciform nimbus, and the figure is surrounded 
by many tools of labour’ etc. T. Borenius and E. W. Tristram, English Medieval 
Painting (Florence and Paris, 1927), pp. 29-35. 

* e. g. in the east window of Tattershall church (Lincs.). 

3 e.g. at Bledington (Glos.) two fragments inscribed Priesthood and Wedloke 
indicate a set of sacraments, with titles in the vernacular. Trams. Bristol and 
Glos. Arch. Soc., x\vii, 297. 

* Mr. Atchley has kindly supplied me with this example from unpublished 
MSS. belonging to the church. 
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church (Warwickshire) by Sir Robert Throckmorton’s will 
(1518),’ in either case as the pendant to a window of the Seven 
Works of Mercy. 

The latter fact might be thought to make a central figure 
improbable, for the two windows would probably be symme- 
trical, and the Works of Mercy in glass that have survived 
(e.g. at All Saints, North Street, York) show no trace of such 
a figure. Nevertheless, the existence in wall-paintings of the 
Acts of Mercy, and of the analogous design of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, grouped round a central tree or figure,” shows that such 
a thing was possible, and, if so, that the design of the Bristol 
and Coughton windows may have resembled that at Crudwell 
and elsewhere.* But though we cannot point to any surviving 
window of the Seven Sacraments represented by themselves, 
this hardly warrants us in saying that such windows never 
existed. The nearest approach to such a series is a set of 
fifteenth-century roundels with pictures of the Seven Sacraments 
in the Museum at Leicester, but they came from the window 
of a house, and must be reckoned among domestic glass.* But 
some, at least, of the detached sacrament fragments in churches 
may have come from windows of the type which we have been 
studying, even though no traces of the central figure or of the 
channels of blood have survived. For instance, at Frampton-on- 
Severn (Glos.) the circumstances of the case suggest that this 
is likely. The east window of the north aisle, or Clifford chapel, 
contains fragments of Baptism, Confirmation, and Orders ; and 
the accompanying heraldry suggests that the glass was given by 
one of the Cliffords of Frampton, perhaps by James Clifford who 
died in 1468, or his son Henry who lived at the end of the 
century. Now the sacraments window in Great Malvern Priory 
church, described above (p. 89 f.), was also given by a Clifford 
of Frampton, probably by Henry (the father of James), who 
was, as an inscription in the glass tells us, seneschal (or steward) 
of the manor of Longeney, near Frampton, which belonged to 


* Dugdale, History of Warwickshire (2nd ed.), ii, 751. 

* Borenius and Tristram, op. cit., 37 and fig. 8. 

3 When there are seven subjects to be arranged in a symmetrical window, 
whether of three or four lights, it is an obvious advantage to combine them with 
an eighth. Owing to its absence from the window in All Saints, North Street, 
the seven works of mercy had to be reduced to six. 

4 Archaeological Fournal, \xxv (1918), 47 ff. ‘An account of some painted 
glass from a house at Leicester, by G. McN. Rushforth.’ The glass includes a 
figure of the Saviour (pl. x1), of the type which we have seen in the sacrament 
windows ; but the shape of the panel seems to show that it did not go with the 
set of sacrament roundels. 
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Great Malvern Priory. What more likely than that his son or 
grandson repeated the Malvern subject, though not its design, 
in his own parish church, at a later date and in a different 
style ? The remains are too fragmentary to be of much value for 
comparison with the other cases." 

In looking for analogies to our composition one must take 
account of the Seven Sacraments fonts in the eastern counties, 
for in several cases (about a third of the whole number) the 
eighth or central face is occupied by the Crucifixion. Though 
this, like the Baptism of Christ, which is nearly as frequent, 
was an obvious subject with which to fill the eighth space, it 
must have been intended to suggest the same idea as the Sacra- 
ment windows, though in a more general way. These fonts 
have been so fully described by our Fellow Dr. A. C. Fryer, in 
the Archaeological Fournal,* that it will be sufficient to notice 
here that, on the principle by which we find that an art or craft 
sometimes has a set of designs peculiar to itself, the treatment 
of the individual sacraments carved on the fonts is, as a rule, 
different from that which we have found in the windows. Thus, 
the typical Mass scene on the fonts gives a frontal view of the 
altar, with the celebrant at the Elevation seen from behind. In 
Baptism the priest stands facing in the middle, behind the font ; 


and, again, in Confirmation and Orders the bishop is usually in 
the middle of the group. Even the scenes which, perhaps, most 
resemble the glass pictures, Penance, Marriage, and Extreme 
Unction, have their peculiarities.’ 


* Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc., xlvii, 314. The fragments include the 
titles Baptismus and Ordo, and two kneeling deacons in dalmatics, who may have 
belonged to the last. See above, p. 94. 

? lix, 17 ff.; lxiii, 102; Ixx, 171; lxxvii, 1-7. See also F. Bond, Fonts and 
Font Covers, 257 {f., where typical sacrament scenes are figured on pp. 260, 261, 
264. 

3A few cases of exceptional treatment may be noticed. At Denston (Suffolk) 
and Gayton Thorpe (Norfolk) the celebration of mass is replaced by the com- 
munion of the faithful, and the bishop in Confirmation wears cope and mitre. 
At Little Walsingham, Earsham, and Gayton Thorpe (all in Norfolk), in Orders 
the bishop wears a cope, and at Gresham (Norfolk) his walking dress, just as in 
Confirmation, an obvious mistake of the sculptor. See figs. in Bond, op. cit., 
pp. 260, 261. 

Of sacrament subjects in English alabaster tables only two examples are recorded 
by Dr. Nelson (Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, \xix (1917), 89), 
both in the Museum at Evreux. One is a typical Marriage scene at the church 
door, the other the Consecration of a Bishop. The latter, however, may be 
a scene from the life of some episcopal saint, for the consecration of a bishop is 
not typical of Holy Orders, as the ordination of a priest is (Rock, Church of 
Our Fathers (ed. Hart and Frere), i, 142). For a similar consecration scene in 
Dr. Hildburgh’s collection see Amtiquaries Fournal, i, 227, 228. 
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The eastern counties, in which nearly all these sacrament 
fonts are found, were peculiarly open to Flemish influences, and 
Dr. Fryer, in treating of the fonts, has naturally drawn attention 
to a well-known picture by Roger Van der Weyden in the 
Antwerp Gallery, in which the sacraments are represented in 
connexion with the Crucifixion. The triptych, painted, as the 
arms on the frame show, for Jean Chevrot, bishop of Tournai 
(1437-60), exhibits the nave of a great Flemish church. In the 
side-chapels on either side, six sacraments are being adminis- 
tered: on the left, Baptism, Confirmation, Penance; on the 
right, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction ; while in the 
background, at an altar against the middle of the rood screen, 
Mass is being said. The foreground of the nave is occupied by 
a full-sized, realistic Crucifixion, with a group of the Virgin, 
St. John, and the Maries, at the foot of the Cross ; and this 
Crucifixion dominates the composition and gives it its unity.’ 

It would take us too far from our immediate subject to dis- 
cuss Roger’s representation of the sacraments, which are very 
different from the English ones. But we must take some note 
of the similarity of the general conception, for it may be that 
this important picture first drew attention to the subject and its 
possibilities as a popular didactic design. It has been thought 
to have been painted after Roger’s visit to Italy (1450). Now 
it is in Italy that we find the earliest representations in art of 
the Seven Sacraments asa group.’ There are the reliefs on the 
Campanile of the Duomo at Florence, attributed by Venturi to 


* Often reproduced, e.g. Bryan, Dictionary of Painters, etc. (new ed.), v, 
pl. facing p. 254; Reinach, Répertoire de Peintures, iii, 201, 744, 745; Michel, 
Histoire de 1 Art, iii, pt. 1, 226; The World’s Great Pictures (Cassell & Co., 
1909), p. 24. See also Sir M. Conway’s Early Flemish Artists, 164; The Van 
Eycks and their Followers,137. Roger’s triptych evidently inspired another, now 
at Madrid (Prado, 2189; Phot. Anderson, 16797), but here the six sacraments 
appear as sculptures on the side-piers of the open portal of a church framing the 
Crucifixion, behind which the interior is seen, with Mass and Communion taking 
place at the altars which flank the door of the screen. This picture used to be 
identified with one painted by Roger for St. Aubert, Cambrai; but Sir M. 
Conway tells me that this idea is now abandoned. Very similar are the Flemish 
drawings (c. 1450) of some sacraments in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (Vasari 
Society, part viil, 15-18), and the sacrament subjects on the vestments captured 
by the Swiss from Charles the Bold, now in the museum at Berne (J. Stammler, 
Der Paramentenschatz zu Bern). 

* Michel, Histoire de 7 Art, ili, pt. 1, 226. 

3 The idea of the Seven Sacraments was first formulated by the Schoolmen 
of the thirteenth century (Kraus, Gesch. der Chr. Kunst, ii, 393). The seven 
were, perhaps, first enumerated by Peter Lombard (¢d. 1164) (Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia, xiii, 300). 
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a Pisan sculptor of the second half of the fourteenth century." 
And there are the more elaborate compositions painted by some 
follower of Simone Martini (1283-1344) 7 on a vault in the 
church of the Incoronata at Naples. Roger Van der Weyden 
may have been struck by these or similar works in Italy, and 
have carried away the idea with him; and though there is 
nothing in common between his sacrament scenes and those, 
for instance, at Naples, one may notice that the angel floating 
above each sacrament, which forms a notable feature of his 
design, has a kind of prototype in the angels flying above the 
scenes in the Naples frescoes. 

Be this as it may, the pictorial connexion of the sacraments 
with the Passion or the Five Wounds appears to have been a 
northern invention; and even if the general conception first 
took form in Flemish art, the peculiar version of it which we 
have been studying is not found, so far as I know, outside 
England, and may therefore be regarded as of English origin. 
Its singularity suggests that in the first instance it was due to 
some individual designer, who thought to bring home the lesson 
of the Passion as the source of sacramental grace by depicting 
visible channels which conveyed the Precious Blood to each of 
the sacraments.’ Such a designer was more probably a theo- 
logian than an artist. The scheme had little to recommend it 
to an artist, for it lacked symmetry, and there was the awkward- 
ness of having to connect seven sacraments with five wounds. 
But behind the medieval church decorators there was nearly 
always the theologian with his purpose of edification and instruc- 
tion, and in such matters the theologian derived his ideas from 
ecclesiastical literature. Therefore we may well ask whether 
there are not passages to be found in the Fathers or other well- 
known medieval writers which give expression to the ideas which 
our examples present in pictorial form. Without making any 
elaborate search, attention may be called toa few such passages. 
In the earlier Fathers there is the germ of the idea, when they 
develop the symbolism of the water and blood which flowed 
from the pierced side, and represent Baptism and the Eucharist.‘ 


* Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, iii, 522 and figs. 424-30. 

* So Venturi, Storia etc., v, 638 and figs. 521-7. Cp. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, History of Painting in Italy (new ed.), il, 95, note 2. 

3 The suggestion has reached me from more than one quarter that the design 
may have been derived from the familiar pictures of St. Francis receiving the 
Stigmata. If so, the connexion is superficial, for in the vision of St. Francis it is 
the repetition of the Five Wounds that is expressed, not their influence or virtue. 

4 e.g. St. Augustine, Tract. in Ioannem, 120; St. John Chrysostom, Homi/. 
in Ioannen, 84. 
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But these references do not go beyond the wound in the side 
and the two sacraments of the Gospel. When we come to the 
Middle Ages the idea has been extended to the Passion gene- 
rally on the one hand, and to all the sacraments on the other. 
Thus Peter Lombard, in reply toa question why the sacraments 
were not instituted immediately after man’s Fall, replies: dicimus 
non ante adventum Christi, qui gratiam attulit, gratiae sacramenta 
fuisse danda ; quae ex ipsius morte et passione virtutem sortita sunt.’ 

The importance of the writings of St. Bonaventura (1221-74) 
and other Franciscan mystics as a source of subjects in later 
medieval art has been recognized, and in Bonaventura we find 
almost a word-picture corresponding to the composition which 
we have had before us. Sicut cor... mediantibus spiritibus influit 
vitam in cetera membra animalis, sic Christus crucifixus in medio 
latronum, qui est lignum vitae plantatum in medio paradisi, id est 
ecclesiae, mediantibus sacramentis influit vitam in alia membra corporis 
mystici.” It only remained for some unknown person to reduce 
this to pictorial form by visibly connecting the Five Wounds of 
the Crucified with surrounding scenes representing the Seven 
Sacraments. 

A word may be said in conclusion about the religious atmo- 
sphere in which this representation grew up. One cannot help 
being struck by the number of cults connected with the Person 
and Passion of Jesus which appeared or flourished in the fifteenth 
century. Though the Jesus Mass (i.e. the Sarum missa de 
nomine Iesu) had earlier origins, we hear a good deal of Jesus 
altars and chapels in the fifteenth century, sometimes main- 
tained by a special foundation or gild. A Feast of the Holy 
Name was instituted in 1457, and by the end of the century 
had got into the English calendars. Then there was the cult 
of the Five Wounds, with its own devotions, and the great 
popularity in the fifteenth century of the Image of Pity with the 
enormous indulgence attached to it, and its pictorial development 
in the so-called Mass of St. Gregory. And we may remember 
how common are the series (in all materials) of the Instruments 
of the Passion (the 4rma Christi), which had their own devotions 
and indulgences. Perhaps we may say that a less emotional 
and mystical side of this tendency was represented by our 
pictures of the Seven Sacraments and their connexion with the 
Passion. 


* Sententiae, Lib. iv, Dist. i, De Sacramentis; Migne, Par. Lat., cxcii, 842. 
* Sermones de Tempore. Dom. iii Adventus, Serm.I. 1 have to thank Dame 
Laurentia McLachlan, O.S.B., of Stanbrook Abbey, for this passage. 
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A Chellean Hand-axe from the Cromer 
Forest Bed 


By J. Rem Morr 


In the course of the archaeological investigations of the 
Cromer Forest Bed I am carrying out under the auspices of the 
Percy Sladen Fund, I found, during 1927, the Chellean hand- 
axe here described (figs. 1, 1a, 16, 1c, and1d). The specimen 
was lying upon the foreshore at West Runton, where, at low 
water, a very extensive spread of flints is exposed resting upon 
the chalk. There is no doubt that the vast bulk of these 
stones has been derived, as at Cromer, East Runton, and 
elsewhere, from the slow disintegration, by sea-action, of a highly 
ferruginous deposit which, at many places along the Norfolk 
coast, can be seen lying at the base of the Forest Bed. The 
specimen now to be described, like so many others found upon 
the foreshore sites mentioned, exhibits a patination in every way 
comparable with that of certain flint implements and flakes 
discovered in place in the ferruginous deposit alluded to, and 
was, without question, derived from it. The colour of the 
flint is a light chestnut brown, in places ochreous, with large 
areas of speckled purple—a combination of shades which, to 
those who are familiar with the flints in the base of the Forest 
Bed, makes it clear that any stone so patinated and found upon 
the north-east coast of Norfolk, came from this accumulation. 

The specimen, which is illustrated in five aspects, is an 
archaic hand-axe, exhibiting some amount of abrasion of a 
peculiar order. Some of its flake-scars show, on their surfaces, 
a number of weathered-out striations, while, at certain places 
along its edges, flaking of a later date is visible. This more 
recent fracturing is of a creamy-white colour, but, at three parts 
of the cutting edges, the grey of the. original flint is exposed. 
‘The implement, which is entirely devoid of cortex, is unusual 
in that the butt-end is provided with an edge for chopping 
(figs. 14, 1c, 1d) at right-angles to the upper blade-like portion’ 
of the specimen, and it is probable that this feature is connected 
with the form of the rostro-carinate implements from which the 
Chellean hand-axes were evolved.’ 

The discovery of this West Runton specimen, which resembles 
very closely a much rolled and deeply patinated implement in my 


* Moir, J. Reid, PAi/. Trans., B, 1912. 
H 2 


Fics. 1, 1¢, 14, 1c, and 1d 


Early Chellean Hand-axe from the foreshore site, West Runton. The 
specimen was derived from the base of the Cromer Forest Bed (4) 
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collection from Knowle Farm Pit, Savernake, Wilts. (fig. 2), 
and two others coming from 
an unknown level in_ the 
Thames Valley (these pieces 
ate now in the Ipswich 
Museum), affords further and 
conclusive evidence of the 
Chellean age of the Cromer SECTION A-6 
Forest Bed. 
The side-scraper illustrated 
in figs. 3 and 34 was found 
by me im situ in the ferrugi- 
nous deposit, representing 
the base of the Cromer Forest 
Bed, exposed just beyond 
the seaward extension of the 
beach at West Runton. The 
specimen is made from a thick 
flake exhibiting a yellowish 
coloration, in places deepen- 
ing to mahogany-brown ; the 
under-surface is made up of 
a large area of fracture with ae ee 
bulb of percussion, érai/lure, axe of early Chellean age 
and a long flake-scar caused from Knowle Farm Pit, 
by a blow upon the side of Savernake (4) 
the upper surface. This latter 
area (fig. 3), along the whole 
length of its left-hand and 
front edges, is dexterously 
flaked (fig. 3a) by means of 
blows delivered upon the side 
of the flattish lower surface. 
A great proportion of the 
flake-scars forming the cut- 
ting edge are ‘resolved’. On 
the right-hand side of the 
upper surface flakes have 
been removed so as to form Fics. 3 and 34. Early Chellean side- 
two hollows separated by a scraper found i situ at base of Cromer 
marked projection. This, I Forest Bed, West Runton ($) 
believe, was carried out in 
order to ensure comfortable prehension. The specimen, which 
exhibits one or two slight striations upon its under-surface, is 
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very little abraded, and represents an exceptionally well-made 
side-scraper of early Chellean times. 

Figs. 4 and 4a illustrate a trimmed flake found by Mr. J. E. 
Sainty in situ in the Lower Till, of glacial origin, at Sidestrand, 
Norfolk. The specimen, which shows upon its under-surface 
(fig. 4) a bulb of percussion and éraillure, is of a greyish- 
purple colour, and carries upon its flaked surfaces a well- 
developed gloss. The upper surface (fig. 4.2) is composed of 
one complete and two incomplete flake-scars, while the right- 


Fics. 4 and 4@. ‘Trimmed flake found in situ 
in Lower Till, Sidestrand (2) 


hand side shows flaking giving rise to a steep edge against which 
the forefinger of either hand might be placed, while the opposite 
side of the flake was used for cutting or scraping. That the 
specimen was put to such use is shown by the small flake-scars 
present upon the edge opposite to the thick back of the flake. 
This artifact, which, from its coloration and condition, was 
apparently derived from the Upper Freshwater Bed, was found 
close to the site where Mr. Sainty discovered an Upper 
Chellean hand-axe ix situ in the Lower Till." This implement, 
together with another, also discovered by Mr. Sainty at the 
same place,’ exhibits the well-known patination found upon 
flints in the Upper Freshwater Bed, and, like the flake under 
description, they were in all probability derived from this 
deposit by ice-action. 

The discoveries now made in the Cromer Forest Bed point 
clearly to the fact that the three divisions of this deposit contain 
specimens ranging from Early to Late Chellean times, and 
place this prolonged cultural epoch in the First Inter-glacial 
period of East Anglia. 

* Moir, J. Reid, Aztiguaries Fournal, vol. iii, April 1923, pp. 135-7. 

* Morr, J. Reid, Proc. Prehis. Soc. E. Anglia, vol. v, part iii, pp. 273-81, fig. 6. 
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Excavations at Alchester, 1927' 
By J. H. Ivirre, M.A. 


THE excavation of Roman Alchester, begun in 1925-6 under 
the auspices of the Oxford branch of the Classical Association, 
was continued for nearly four weeks during August and 
September, 1927.” The object of this year’s work being to dis- 
cover something of the plan and lay-out of the town in its 
successive periods, the region selected for this purpose was the 
vicinity of the east gateway of the town, and several points 
along the line of the rampart between that and the north-east 
corner mound. 


SuMMarRyY OF EvIDENCE FROM THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1927 


The area examined can be divided into four separate 
sites : just inside the east gateway (fig. 1, Site 1), the east gate 
itself, including the section through the rampart and ditch at 
that point (Site 2), the section through the rampart midway 
between the east gate and the north-east corner mound (Site 3), 
and finally the partial opening of the north-east corner mound 


Site 4). 

Ne the east gate there were revealed, a short distance inside 
the rampart, remains of a house and courtyard of the late 
second century, lying under the east and west road, but over a 
rubbish pit filled with first and early second-century pottery. 
This indicates a considerable re-orientation of the site in the 
later period, possibly sometime during the third century. The 


" For the previous history of the site, and the results of the excavations in 
1926, reference should be made to the report of Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes in the 
Antiquaries Fournal, vii, 1927. 

To those who have again given so unsparingly of their time and energy in 
the interests of the excavation the warmest thanks are due—to Dr. E. N. Gardiner, 
Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, Mr. H. E. M. Icely, Mr. R. T. Lattey, Mr. S. Price, 
and in especial to Miss M. V. Taylor, who, if any one, has the right to be regarded 
as Genius loci. Mr.S. Price has done yeoman service in preparing the preliminary 
lists of pottery, without whose assistance the task of producing this report at a 
distance of three thousand miles would have proved wellnigh insuperable. 

* Owing to a rise in the water level in more recent times, and the unusually 
wet season, considerable difficulties were experienced from flooding, and that the 
earliest period ditches and their contents could be examined at all was largely due 
to the kindness of Lady Cynthia Slessor, of Middleton Stoney Park, who with 
great generosity allowed us the use of her steam fire-pump for as ‘long as we 
needed it. 
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way in which the courtyard paving was laid down over the 
rubbish pit recalls the similar discoveries made in 1926.’ 

A trench (UV in fig. 2, Site 2) driven eastwards from this 
house did not strike the gate, which appears to have been 
slightly south, but gave an interesting and excellent section 
through what appears to have been an early rampart and ditch. 
It showed a gravel and clay bank, with two very small ditches 
outside it, in fact almost too slight for defensive purposes, but 


QQ ze 


Fic. 2. Plan of Sites 1 and 2 


this seemed more likely than their use as drains. They were full 
of slime, twigs, and pottery of an interesting character, much of 
it bearing wave and chevron patterns, to be described in more 
detail later. Beyond, i.e. outside, these ditches, to the east, 
was uncovered the stone foundation, 194 ft. wide, of a much 
stronger rampart, overlaid in part with a gravel bank, which 
had since been flattened out. No evidence was found sufficient 
to warrant any absolute dating for the outer rampart: the in- 
dications are that it is of the early second century, the Period 
B (i) of 1926 (Antig. Fourn., vii, 158), in which case it repre- 
sents the first period of stone construction on the site. It yet 
remains for future work, however, to uncover a sufficient 
amount to afford some definite proof of date. 

A short distance to the south of the above section of the 
rampart there was uncovered the foundation, consisting of 
rubble concrete, of what seemed to be a gatehouse, tower, or 
bastion built against the inside of the stone rampart wall (fig. 2 
and section SOT, fig. 3). It stood on a foundation of largish 
cobbles, and formed one continuous structure with the rampart 
wall, being presumably therefore of the same date. 


* Vide Antig. Fourn., vii, 1927, p. 164, and pl. xxvim, section JKL. 
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A test section which was made to find the rampart wall, at a 
point about half-way between the east gateway and the north-east 
corner (Site 3), revealed the fact that here the stone foundation 
wall was only 7} ft. in width, though at a distance of 8 ft. out- 
side it there were found traces of what may have been a stone 
facing or supporting wall for the outer face of the rampart. 
The construction of the stone wall foundation here was similar 
to, though slighter than, that found near the east gate. 

The fourth and last region (Site 4) investigated this year was 
the north-east corner mound, reputed to have been a ‘ corner 
tower’. AQ trial trench laid bare a very complex foundation 
structure of a similar pattern to the rampart wall as found else- 
where, but much stronger, and mortared, and so far as the 
slight clearing of this area has gone, the belief in the corner 
tower seems to be confirmed. It is certainly part and parcel of 
the stone rampart foundation, and the elucidation of its plan 
should help in determining the precise date of these strong 
defences. It would seem that we shall have perforce to review 
our ideas as to the paucity of occupation on the site in the 
fourth century, for the upper strata everywhere yield finds of 
that period in abundance. It may be noted, in passing, that of 
nine recognizable coins found this year, six were of the fourth 
century. As, however, the upper levels are almost every- 
where badly disturbed, it is impracticable to plan them, or to 
base anything more than general inferences on their evidence. 

However, pendente lite, there was much this year to demon- 
strate that the late first and early second century were a time of 
vigorous occupation and not inconsiderable prosperity. The 
collection of pottery, chiefly native, from the rubbish pit under 
the courtyard in Site 1, comprised much very fine grey ware, 
carinated cups and bowls imitating Samian form 29, with 
burnished or incised diagonal patterns, and numerous bowls 
with flat rims, plain and reeded, of type Corbridge 4-7, in both 
black and reddish clay ; these seem elsewhere not to outlast the 
end of Hadrian’s reign, in which case we can suggest ¢c. 140-50 
as the terminus post quem for the house or shop to which our 
courtyard belonged. This would fit in with the excellent piece 
(c. 8 ft. long) of wall beneath the courtyard paving, built of 
squared stones. The metalled road which overlay the court- 
yard may probably be assigned to the late third or early fourth 
century ; it yielded no coin earlier than Constantine, and several 
of ? Valens, along with the late rosette-stamped ware, and imi- 
tations of various globular Samian forms, with incisions, and 
rouletting. 
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CoMPARISON BETWEEN EVIDENCE OBTAINED IN 1926 AND 1927 
Note by C. F. C. Hawkes 


It cannot be said that an exact terminus post quem for Alchester 
has been established in either year, but in both there has been ~ 
about the same relative amount of pre-Flavian pottery, which 
though not a large quantity is unmistakably significant. The 
earliest material in 1926 (Period A) was found in a well-marked 
burnt layer extending all over the site at a low level: in 1927 
it comes from the low level deposit in the double ditch. It 
may therefore be concluded that this ditch (like the north-south 
road) dates from the original occupation, whenever that was. 
But while on the 1926 area a definite break (c. a.p. 80-90) 
occurs to separate Period A from the Pampa 8 Period 
B (i), involving a new lay-out of the site in stone following a 
conflagration, the double ditch of 1927 remained unaffected by 
this and yields pottery of both these periods together. Some 
Samian examples will make this clear. 

(1) Decorated. With the 1927 examples I and VI (form 29, 
fig. 6 a) from Trench 7, compare 1926 Report, plate xxix. 1, and 
fig. 4, nos. 1-9 (none need be much later than Vespasian). With 
the 1927 examples II and III (form 37) compare 1926 Report, 
fig. 4, nos. 10-14 (Trajanic and later). 

(2) Plain. With the 1927 examples (fig. 6 4) of forms 18, 27, 
24-5 (no. 6), and Ritterling 12 (no. 7), compare 1926 Report, 
fig. 4, nos. 1-3 and 7 (Period A). But in 1927 examples of 31, 
33, etc. occur parallel to those found in the 1926 Period B (1) 
and even B (ii) (Hadrianic and later). 

Thus, deposit in this ditch seems to have lasted till shortly 
after the beginning in Hadrian’s reign of Period B (ii) on the 
1926 area, unaffected by the changes there intervening. The 
coarse pottery appears to agree with this conclusion, the series 
of bead-rim jars from the ditch being at least Flavian—Hadrian. 
The earlier period is here further especially represented by the 
coarse heavy jars of large size with patterned shoulders (nos. 
4-14, fig. 7; pl.x), which exactly correspond to the series from 
the 1926 Period A of which 1926 Report, fig. 8, 6 is an example. 

In default as yet of an accurate date for the later fortifications 
discovered this year, the principal other point to be made from 
comparison with the 1926 evidence is that, whereas the latter 
showed a pronounced decline in intensity and vigour of occupa- 
tion from and after the Hadrianic period, the 1927 excavations 
have testified to a good deal of activity in the later centuries of 
occupation, including at least a fresh lay-out of the site. In the 
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light of this, therefore, the conclusions reached on pp. 158-60 
of the 1926 Report should be modified. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that continued ploughing, to say nothing of 
robbing, has caused much disturbance in the later material at 
Alchester (1926 Report, p. 160), and that neither excavation has 
covered anything but a small proportion of the whole site. 


Description of the Excavations * 


Site 1: The first trench, cut in a direction north-west by south-east 
across the presumed site of the East Gateway, proved to be slightly inside 
the town, and revealed a very complex series of occupations, concerning 
which it will only be possible to speak with any certainty when much 
more of the interior of the town has been investigated. 

The metalling of a late period, perhaps of the early fourth century, 
which covered this area, had been much robbed and disturbed, but the 
evidence seems to point to this spot having been the junction of the main 
east to west and the intravallum roads just inside the East Gate in the fourth 
century. 

At a depth of 3 ft. a wall of poor construction (Wall 1 in plan, fig. 2), 
from two to three courses high, running approximately north and south, 


* The following abbreviations are made use of in the text: 

Antig. Fourn. The Antiquaries Fournal. 

1926 Report. Excavations at Alchester, by C. F.C. Hawkes, in the Antiguaries 
Fournal, vol. vii, no. 2. 

Balmuildy. S.N. Miller, The Roman Fort at Balmuildy. 

Cohen. Cohen, Description historique des monnaies frappées sous l’ Empire romain, 
1880. 

Corbridge ’og,’12. Reports on the Excavations at Corstopitum in 1908 and 1911. 
In Archaeologia Aeliana 1909 and 1912 respectively. 

Curle. J. Curle, 4 Roman Frontier Post and its People. The Fort of Newstead, 

Hofheim. Ritterling, Das friihrimische Lager bei Hofheim im Taunus. Wies- 
baden, 1913. 

Knorr, dislingen. R. Knorr, Die Terra Sigillata Geféasse von Aislingen. 
Dillingen, 1912. 

Mattingly and Sydenham, HH. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, The Roman 
Imperial Coinage. London, 1923 ff. In progress. 

May, Silch. 'T. May, The Pottery found at Silchester. 

O.-P. Oswald and Pryce, 4” Introduction to the Study of Terra Sigillata, 1920. 

Poltross Burn, J.P. Gibson and F. G. Simpson, The Mile-castle on the Wall 
of Hadrian at the Poltross Burn. 

Richb.’26. J. P. Bushe-Fox, First Report on the Excavations of the Roman Fort 
at Richborough, Kent (no. vi of the Reports of the Research Committee of 
the Society of Antiquaries). 

Walters, B.M. Cat. Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the British Museum. 

Wrox. ’12, ’13,’14. J. P. Bushe-Fox, Excavations on the Site of the Roman 
Town of Wroxeter, in 1912, 1913, and 1914 (Reports of the Research 
Committee of the Society of Antiquaries). 
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had been robbed at its north end: nothing had been left to suggest the 
nature of the building or room of which it had formed part. It was 
built of roughly faced stones, nor had any great care been taken even to 
keep it perfectly straight. On the west side it had a slight step, about 
3 in. wide and 3 or 4 in. down, in the uppermost course. It rested on 
gravel. To the west, and ona level with its foundation (i.e. about 4 ft. 3 in. 
below ground level), extended a very solid gravel and cement floor (cf. in 
general, section YZ, fig. 3), which had been covered for the most part with 
a filling of loose stones, sand, and gravel. In the midst of the filling, how- 
ever, were the remains—some 8 ft. long—of a wall of well-built masonry 
(Wall 2 in plan, fig. 2; cf. section WX, fig. 3), running east and west, i.e. 
at right angles to the line of Wall 1. The foundation was simply of gravel. 
It also had been robbed of both its ends. No other pieces of building 
were found on Site 1. Some 4 or § ft. to the north of Wall 2, the fill- 
ing of loose stones and sand developed into a rubbish pit containing a 
large amount of pottery, mainly of the period Domitian—Hadrian (some 
pieces may be Hadrian—Antonine). Thus the decorated Samian includes 
fig. 6a, 3, a piece of probably Hadrianic date (form 37), having distinct 
affinities with some samples from Newstead II; cf., e. g., Curle, pl. x1, 
14 (O.-P., pl. x1, 3), for the demi-medallions and astragali ; also Curle, 
pl. xv, and p. 220, 79, for the panels combined with demi-medallions. 
The plain Samian was small in quantity, but included two fragments of 
form 31, of a type common at Balmuildy, and two pieces of Curle, form 
11. Of coarse pottery a portion was Hadrianic, but the deposit also con- 
tained very definitely Domitianic pieces. Thus there were ollae or 
beakers (fig. 8, nos. 46-52, 58, 63) and bowls (as fig. 8, no. 73) imitating 
form 18/31, corresponding to the shorter-rimmed ones of Curle’s, fig. 32, 
p- 259. ‘These were largely of Belgic ‘ terra nigra’ and Upchurch ware 
of soft or brittle fumed grey clay, often having the black polished slip, and 
occasionally the lattice-work pattern ; they are of the period Domitian— 
Trajan. Together with them were found numerous bowls with horizontal 
(flat or reeded) rims, usually straight-sided, of the type Corbridge 4—7 (e.g. 
fig. 8, nos. 67, 68, 69), carinated bowls of light-grey clay and fine 
technique, decorated with comb-striations (2. 70 and 71), and undecor- 
ated (72), beakers with everted rim and usually delicate technique (zd. 53. 
57, 60). These, too, are mainly of the period Domitian—Trajan, as is 
probably no. 59 and some pieces of pipeclay and rusticated ware (Curle, 
p- 247). Dishes such as nos. 74 and 75 would appear to be rather later 
than the ordinary Corbridge 4-7 type (cf. Corbridge 38-41 and p. 174) 
and demonstrate the continuity of this deposit throughout the period a. p. 
80-150. It should be compared with the rubbish pit found in 1926 (Antiq. 
Fourn. vii, 164). Other finds included two tiles, the handle and neck of 
a large, reddish-brown amphora, some glass, and a lump of bronze. 
Amongst the sand and stone filling which covered and surrounded the 
rubbish heap there occurred numerous irregular patches of burnt matter 
and clay (the floor of the rubbish-pit itself had a thin clay lining to the 
north), together with fragments of bronze and charcoal, a lump of lead, 
and a heap of animal bones. ‘The burnt patches occurred at all levels and 
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light of this, therefore, the conclusions reached on pp. 158-60 
of the 1926 Report should be modified. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that continued ploughing, to say nothing of 
robbing, has caused much disturbance in the later material at 
Alchester (1926 Report, p. 160), and that neither excavation has 
covered anything but a small proportion of the whole site. 


Description of the Excavations * 


Site 1: The first trench, cut in a direction north-west by south-east 
across the presumed site of the East Gateway, proved to be slightly inside 
the town, and revealed a very complex series of occupations, concerning 
which it will only be possible to speak with any certainty when much 
more of the interior of the town has been investigated. 

The metalling of a late period, perhaps of the early fourth century, 
which covered this area, had been much robbed and disturbed, but the 
evidence seems to point to this spot having been the junction of the main 
east to west and the intravallum roads just inside the East Gate in the fourth 
century. 

At a depth of 3 ft. a wall of poor construction (Wall 1 in plan, fig. 2), 
from two to three courses high, running approximately north and south, 
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had been robbed at its north end: nothing had been left to suggest the 
nature of the building or room of which it had formed part. It was 
built of roughly faced stones, nor had any great care been taken even to 
keep it perfectly straight. On the west side it had a slight step, about 
3 in. wide and 3 or 4 in. down, in the uppermost course. It rested on 
gravel. To the west, and ona level with its foundation (i.e. about 4 ft. 3 in. 
below ground level), extended a very solid gravel and cement floor (cf. in 
general, section YZ, fig. 3), which had been covered for the most part with 
a filling of loose stones, sand, and gravel. In the midst of the filling, how- 
ever, were the remains—some 8 ft. long—of a wall of well-built masonry 
(Wall 2 in plan, fig. 2; cf. section WX, fig. 3), running east and west, i.e. 
at right angles to the line of Wall 1. The foundation was simply of gravel. 
It also had been robbed of both its ends. No other pieces of building 
were found on Site 1. Some 4 or 5 ft. to the north of Wall 2, the fill- 
ing of loose stones and sand developed into a rubbish pit containing a 
large amount of pottery, mainly of the period Domitian—Hadrian (some 
pieces may be Hadrian—Antonine). Thus the decorated Samian includes 
fig. 6a, 3, a piece of probably Hadrianic date (form 37), having distinct 
affinities with some samples from Newstead II; cf., e. g., Curle, pl. x1, 
14 (O.-P., pl. x1, 3), for the demi-medallions and astragali ; also Curle, 
pl. xiv, and p. 220, 79, for the panels combined with demi-medallions. 
The plain Samian was small in quantity, but included two fragments of 
form 31, of a type common at Balmuildy, and two pieces of Curle, form 
11. Of coarse pottery a portion was Hadrianic, but the depcsit also con- 
tained very definitely Domitianic pieces. Thus there were ollae or 
beakers (fig. 8, nos. 46-52, 58, 63) and bowls (as fig. 8, no. 73) imitating 
form 18/31, corresponding to the shorter-rimmed ones of Curle’s, fig. 32, 
p- 259. ‘These were largely of Belgic ‘ terra nigra’ and Upchurch ware 
of soft or brittle fumed grey clay, often having the black polished slip, and 
occasionally the lattice-work pattern ; they are of the period Domitian— 
Trajan. Together with them were found numerous bowls with horizontal 
(flat or reeded) rims, usually straight-sided, of the type Corbridge 4—7 (e.g. 
fig. 8, nos. 67, 68, 69), carinated bowls of light-grey clay and fine 
technique, decorated with comb-striations (#. 70 and 71), and undecor- 
ated (72), beakers with everted rim and usually delicate technique (b. 53, 
57, 60). These, too, are mainly of the period Domitian—Trajan, as is 
probably no. 59 and some pieces of pipeclay and rusticated ware (Curle, 
p. 247). Dishes such as nos. 74 and 75 would appear to be rather later 
than the ordinary Corbridge 4-7 type (cf. Corbridge 38-41 and p. 174) 
and demonstrate the continuity of this deposit throughout the period a. p. 
80-150. It should be compared with the rubbish pit found in 1926 (Antiq. 
Fourn. vii, 164). Other finds included two tiles, the handle and neck of 
a large, reddish-brown amphora, some glass, and a lump of bronze. 
Amongst the sand and stone filling which covered and surrounded the 
rubbish heap there occurred numerous irregular patches of burnt matter 
and clay (the floor of the rubbish-pit itself had a thin clay lining to the 
north), together with fragments of bronze and charcoal, a lump of lead, 
and a heap of animal bones. ‘The burnt patches occurred at all levels and 
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despite every effort were too indefinite to plan. This difficulty was in- 
creased by the almost complete absence of any building with which to 
correlate them. 

Over this rubbish and filling had been laid down, probably towards the 
end of the second century, a paved courtyard or floor (vide fig. 3, sections 
WX and YZ), mostly of flat stones, but containing a few tiles; it had 
sunk somewhat in the centre. It covered Wall 2 and apparently extended 
at least as far as the foundations of the later roadway which bounded it to 
the south (cf. fig. 3, section WX and plan of Site 1, fig. 2); though 
robbed on the west it appeared to have reached beyond the limit of 
excavation in this direction. Where it rested on Wall 2, it had a small 
channel, some 3 in. wide, running lengthwise over the centre line of the 
wall (wide fig. 3, section WX), suggesting a court or yard rather than a 
house floor, which also would suit the character of the paving. It was set 
closely against Wall 1 at the south end of the latter, ona level with the step 
previously referred to, and would seem to belong to the same structure. 

Over the paved courtyard there was an intermittent layer of gravel, 
some 12 in. thick, and above that, 2 ft. of loose soil and sand, but stratifi- 
cation here was extremely difficult. That the paving dates from before 
A.D. 200 (perhaps about 180) is indicated by some of the finds yielded by the 
gravel, e.g. pieces of grey black ware, plain (cf. fig. 8, no. 65), or with 
rectangles of dots in barbotine, diagonal burnished lines, and roulette 
hatching. With these were several black, straight-sided, rimless bowls, 
and a few with short, horizontal rims; also a fragment of Castor ware, 
and three mortaria rims of the second and third centuries (e. g. fig. 9, 
no. 3; cf. fig. 8, no. 81). Plain Samian occurred in small amounts, 
_ €. g. a worn fragment of form 27, two fragments of form 18, and two of 
form 31. It is interesting to note that in this deposit, which contains 
some very definitely third-century pottery, there also occurred a good 
deal of imitation Samian and the smooth, red-coated ware, sometimes 
having the roulette notches or rosette stamps usually regarded as typically 
fourth century.‘ Perhaps it may not be overbold to regard their occur- 
rence here as strongly supporting the view of their third-century origin 
suggested elsewhere. From the uppermost levels of purely disturbed soil 
in this region the pottery was decidedly fourth century. The finer 
varieties were predominantly red or brown, as contrasted with the grey or 
black below the paving. Individual specimens included a beaker of New 
Forest ware with indented sides (cf. May, Sich. pl. vim, 3), and a frag- 
ment of black ware decorated with white painted slip (May, Sz/ch. pl. xi, 
‘survived to the fourth century’). The cobbled roadway to the south 
yielded pottery late fourth century in character, e. g. flanged bowls of red 
‘Marne’ ware (May, Sich. pl. xxxvum), together with one fragment 
(? intrusive) of the large, coarse jars with wave-moulding which are 
characteristic of the site (fig. 7, nos. 4-18, and pl. x). 

Site 2. From Site 1 a trench was cut eastward to give a section of the 
rampart and defences, and, if possible, to find the gateway (UV in plan, 


* Cf. May, Silch., p. 99; Richb., 1926, pp. 89-91. 
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fig. 2, and section UV, fig. 4). This section admirably illustrates the 
vicissitudes which Alchester underwent from first to last, though further 
work will be necessary to enable us to interpret it completely. At a 
depth of about 18 in. occurred the cobbled paving, which seemed to 
cover all the region between Sites 1 and 2; it is early fourth century, 
yielding much rosette-stamped ware and imitation Samian, together with a 
coin of Constantine (A£ 3). Where these cobbles ceased to the east, the 
uppermost layers oho of soil and loose stones (vide fig. 4, section UV), 
with very little pottery. Below the cobbles lay several feet of filling, in- 
cluding burnt layers and tiles, directly over what may be the (gravel) rampart 


v 
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Fic. 4. Section UV through ‘ rampart’ in Site 2 
(1, 2, 3, and 4 are the successive re-metallings of the roadway over the ditches) 
[N.B.—The ditches are here shown as V-shaped, but this is conjectural, as 
their exact outline could not be determined owing to the depth of water and 
slime. In 1928, on the north-east corner mound, definitely flat-bottomed ones 
were cleared] 


of the earliest occupation. Our trench cut into the rampart some little dis- 
tance below (i.e. east of) the top, and proceeded to follow it outwards 
(i.e. to the east). The slope consisted of gravel and cement layers, some 
2% ft. in thickness ; the berm—if berm it be—which was about 8 ft. in 
width, had a covering of clay, 6 inches thick, and overlying it 14 ft. of 
gravel and mould. ‘There were two small ditches, possibly V-shaped, 
but their bottom was not reached. They were 73 ft. in width and 33 ft. 
deep ; they were separated by 3 ft. (at the top) of the natural gravel. The 
outer bank of the outermost ditch had been cut away into a curved pro- 
file, and the gravel so removed replaced by a layer of clay, diminishing 
from 2 to 1 ft. in thickness, as shown in section. Immediately east of 
this, and on a level with the two ditches, i.e. 7 ft. below the surface, 
there came to light a very strong structure of flat, roughly-faced stones 
set on edge. This rampart foundation, as it would seem to be, was 194 ft. 
wide and 3} ft. deep (cf. photograph of it seen from the west, fig. 4 a). 
Its west edge was 9 ft. from the outer lip of the nearer ditch. For 8 ft. 
from its west edge it (like the interval between it and the nearer ditch) 


* It is possible just to state here, as a result of the work done in 1928, that 
these ditches are flat-bottomed ; they appear again under the N.E. ‘ corner tower’. 
The unusually dry summer of 1928 enabled them to be exposed and examined. 
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was overlaid with a thick deposit of gravel and ashes. For the remainder 
of its width it supported a gravel bank, which was bounded on the west 
by a heap of fallen stones—evidently once an inner facing-wall to the 
rampart. ‘This gravel bank had been flattened out by the weight of 
superincumbent earth, and extended for some 4 ft. beyond the stone founda- 
tion to the east, to the limit of excavation; traces of clay were found 


Fic. 4@. West face of stone rampart foundation 
in Site 2 (Long Trench) 


here, which may indicate another ditch farther out. Above the deposit 
of gravel and ashes between the outer ditch and the stone rampart 
foundation were other layers representing alternate destruction and filling, 
thus (from below upward) burnt layer and tiles, mould, gravel and burnt 
layers with mould, gravel, and tiles with burnt matter (vide fig. 4, section 
UV). Obviously this represents a number of rebuildings, spread over 
perhaps two centuries (cf. below, p. 116). Finally, over the interval 
between the two ditches there had been constructed a roadway, some 
7 ft. wide, apparently a sort of a intravallum road, subsequent to the period 
at which the ditches were in use; it had been three times remetalled, 
twice with gravel and cement, and lastly with cobbles, and was somewhat 
steeply cambered. 
VOL. IX I 
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The early period gravel bank and ditches would seem to have been in 
use from about mid-first century or shortly afterwards, until the time 
of Hadrian. Thus the filling over the gravel bank contained a piece of 
Samian form 37 in the style of Cinnamus (fig. 6 a, 4), and a stamp of 
Cinnamus on a fragment of the base of a form 31; the clay layer at the 
top of the hypothetical berm yielded a large portion of a Claudian form 18 
(fig. 64, 2), small fragments of whitish native ware and delicate pipe- 
clay, and some polished black ware, together with some pieces of the large, 
coarse jars, with strongly bulging shoulder, and pronounced, undercut 
lip, which are characteristic of the lower levels of the gravel bank (fig. 7, 
nos. 4-13, and pl.x). These jars are frequently ornamented on the shoulder 
with a wave-pattern, or series of grooves, or herring-bone motif, or row of 
vertical chevrons (#)., 7,8, 10, 14—21,27, 43; also pl.x, 1 and 2). Examples 
found in 1926 (e.g. Antig. Fourn. vii, 177, fig. 8, 6) belonged to the first 
and early second centuries. In the present year these jars were the 
characteristic coarse pottery of the lower levels. “Ihe two ditches them- 
selves were filled with slime and semi-decayed matter, including twigs and 
grass, overlaid with ashes, obviously the accumulation of a considerable 
period of time. ‘Their examination was rendered difficult by the large 
volume of water met with after a depth of 6 ft. below ground, which could 
only be partly countered by the aid of a steam pump. From out of this 
slime and ashes, however, came a piece of an early form 18 (fig. 6 4, no. 1), 
two base-fragments of form 18 and 18/31 (7b. 3, 4), a rare globular- 
shaped beaker (7b. 5), which has its chief parallels in certain first-century 
types from Germany, a piece of Claudian form 30 (fig. 6a, no. 5), a rim 
of form 24/25, usually dated Tiberius—Nero (fig. 6 4, no. 6), a fragment of 
form 15/17 which is Flavian or earlier (2b. 8), several large fragments of 
coarse black ollae, covered with a soapy varnish and frequently having 
the Celtic cordon (cf. fig. 7, no. 22), a piece of a large jar with oblique, 
everted rim and no neck and numerous pieces of the large, coarse, store- 
jars of the type nos. 4-13. The occurrence of a number of Samian 
pieces belonging to the period Tiberius—Nero, together with very obvious 
La Tene survivals, and other early features, suggest that the gravel bank 
and ditches are at least of the time of Vespasian, and very possibly earlier. In 
addition to the above, the ditches and the levels immediately over the early 
bank yielded some second-century Samian, and much coarse ware of the 
first and second centuries, e. g. Corbridge 4-7, black bowls with lattice 
decoration, sherds with white barbotine and scale-work in applied relief, 
rusticated ware, some fine silver-grey fragments and a considerable portion 
of a largeamphora. The importance of this fact is that it indicates a con- 
tinuous occupation of this region from the beginning until some time in 
Hadrian’s reign ; there is no suggestion here of a break c. a. p. 80-90, 
such as was found on the area excavated in 1926. ‘The first roadway 
over the ditches seems to be Antonine; it obviously indicates a new lay- 
out of the defences." The re-metallings of this roadway succeed one 

* The suggestion that the ditches are drainage gutters associated with the road 
would seem to be untenable; they were filled in when the roadway was built. 
They recall certain native villages in the Fens, which have a network of such 
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another thereafter until about the beginning of the fourth century, and 
are contemporary with the various destruction layers over the west edge 
of the stone rampart foundation. The pottery from both ranges from 
Antonine (e. g. a piece of Samian form 37 in the style of Cobnertus) 
to the period of imitation Samian, rosette-stamped ware, and the late 
mortaria rims (e. g. fig. 9, nos. 4, 5). The uppermost and last remetalling 
is previous to the fourth century cobbled area which covers the region 
between Sites 1 and 2, and has been already referred to. 

The exact relation of the stone rampart foundation to the early gravel 
bank is not clear at present, but it cannot well be later than early second 
century. Sherds of the period Hadrian—Antonine occur in the destruction 
layers overlying its west edge, where there may have been a covered walk or 
parapet along the inside of the wall (cf. the layers of burnt tiles). The 
region of the later gravel bank which rested upon it to the east was 
practically barren of finds, as one would expect, and the levels above con- 
sisted of loose soil and stones which had suffered great disturbance. “The 
stone foundation was tried for a few yards to the southward and found ; 
the space intervening between the two points was then cleared, as shown 
in plan of Site 2 (fig. 2). The gravel and clay beside it to the west 
yielded, as before, early first century Samian, e. g. a fragment of Claudio— 
Neronian 29 with matt glaze, a rim of Claudian form 27 (as O.-P., 
pl. xLIx, 2, 5,7), two rims of Ritterling form 12 (cf. fig. 6 4, no. 7), with 
fragments of form 18 and 18/31. The heavy coarse jars, as nos. 1-4, 
were also found, also a large amount of Belgic ware, and numerous ollae 
and bowl rims, some of which are late first century (e.g. fig. 8, nos. 66, 
79); others were ollae with strongly curved rims, frequently having a girth 
groove and ridge at the base of the neck, more probably the Late Celtic 
prototype than the Antonine revival of this shape (cf. Corbridge 1912, 
p. 176). Thus the suggestion that the region immediately inside the 
stone rampart and on a level with it dates at least from the time of 
Vespasian is confirmed. 

In the course of clearing this section of the stone rampart foundation 
there was found, set against its inner (west) face, a mass of solid rubble 
concrete, on a cobble foundation. This was about 4 ft. high in the 
centre, where it provided a flat surface, metalled, and then seemed to fall 
away gradually. On the metalling (which was cemented) were the frag- 
mentary remains of some building, of rough stones, mixed with cement. 
They were about g in. high only, and it is remarkable that they had not 
been robbed, as they were practically at ground level, being covered only 
by the turf. This concrete turret or bastion base (if such it be, for time 
did not permit of its complete excavation) had a length of 8 ft. along the 
rampart face, and extended inwards for at least that distance ; it was 
aligned at its north edge with the remains of an offset or step of stone- 
work on the inner face of the gravel bank which overlay the stone 
ditches, in which case they may be a relic of pre-Roman occupation. ‘The strength 
of the cemented road was such that, when the water caused the contents of the 
ditches to fall in from the sides of the trench, the roadways remained intact, 
spanning the ditches like a bridge. 
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foundation (O in plan, fig. 2; cf. section SOT, fig. 3). The rubble con- 
crete core, at its base, was built right up against the face of the rampart wall, 
the lower stones of the latter apparently being one continuous construc- 
tion with it. The bottom of the wall here, however, was not reached, 
_ owing to water and lack of time. 

Over the 8 ft. of the stone rampart foundation between the concrete 
bastion and the (here) concreted gravel bank overlying the stone founda- 
tion (i.e. as far as the offset, O) the space was clear, being covered by a 
very slight layer of gravel. The rest (about 4 ft.) up to ground level was 
pure soil, except for the traces of a stone offset as above indicated. ‘This 
part, then (i.e. a strip 8 ft. wide), of the stone foundation may have 
carried some superstructure, a surmise confirmed by its vacant width in 
section UV (fig. 4), where no such concrete bastion exists, and the layers 
of burnt tiles there found. In the surface soil (the top 14 ft.) above that 
region of the concreted gravel of the rampart aligned with the bastion 
were found a number of human bones, lying haphazard, but not nearly 
sufficient for the complete skeleton of any one person.*. From the same 
soil came also a denarius of Vespasian, an Aes 3 of Postumus, and an 
almost illegible Aes 3 of the house of Theodosius. East of the stone 
rampart there was a mixture of soil and heavy, loose stones, to the limit 
of excavation, wherever any trial was made. 


Site 3. Section 2 through the Rampart 

In order to determine the line of the rampart wall a test section was 
cut approximately half-way between Site 2 and the north-east cornermound 
(cf. general plan, fig. 1). Here it was found that the stone foundation (of 
the same construction as in Site 2, but of somewhat smaller stones) had a 
width of 7} ft. only; over it lay 1 ft. of sand and gravel mixed, and 
above that 14 ft. of surface soil. To the east, at 2 ft. below the ground 
(i.e. just above the level of the rampart foundation top), was a continuous 
layer of stones, in dark gravel, much as in the section of Site 2, but less 
heavy. ‘They seemed loose. Eight feet outside (i.e. east of) the stone 
rampart (cf. plan, fig. 5 a) they were interrupted by the slight founda- 
tions, 3 ft. wide, and running north and south, apparently of a wall as an 
outer facing to the rampart. It was, however, unsubstantial and its 
foundation loose (sand). “The sum of these different portions (19 ft. 
approx.) would be the same as the width of the stone rampart in Site 2. 

Perhaps the most interesting point about this trench (which was a mere 
test and not fully explored) was the section it gave west of the stone ram- 
part wall, i. e. disintegrated tiles, layers of clay, mould, &c., resembling 
closely the section of the early gravel bank in Site 2. Pottery from beside 
the stone rampart in Site 3 included fragments of Samian forms 29 (fig. 6 a, 
no. 6), 27, 18/31, and 15/17, the last a late type, probably Domitianic ; 
in addition, there was a piece of one of the large store jars with indented 
pattern and two girth grooves (cf. nos. 1 and 18), an olla of Belgic ware, 
black dishes of the type Richborough 1926, no. 46 (cf. Curle, pp. 258-9), 


* Cf. the human remains found at the south-east corner of the site in excavat- 
ing in 1776 (Hawkes, in Antig. Fourn., vii, 156, note 7). 
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some white ‘ pipe-clay ’, and a three-ribbed flagon handle (cf. Richb. 1926, 
no. 33). This isall of the period Nero—Hadrian and before a.p. 150, thus 
confirming the evidence from Site 2 for the date of the stone rampart. 
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Fic. 5 4. Plan of Site 4 


Site 4. The North-east Corner Tower 

A transverse trial trench made at the outer (east) side of the mound at 
the north-east corner of the site produced, at a depth of 24 ft. below 
ground, the rampart wall foundation, of the same construction as in Site 3. 
The stones were laid edgeways, as before, but here they were mortared, 
and overlaid with a stratum (c. 1 ft.) of hard sand and mortar, below 
1} ft. of soil. 

Beyond this inwards, towards the west (fig. 5 4), another piece of founda- 
tion came to light, interlocked with the other, and of similar structure, 
but with its stones laid at right angles to those of the first piece, and 
overlying it. Several other foundations at varying levels here joined, all 
of the same construction, and all obviously part of one and the same 
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building (see fig. 5 4, and pl. x1, 2). At two points the mortar layer cover- 
ing the highest part of the building was found intact, and upon it rested 
several good faced stones, evidently part of the superstructure (pl. 
x1, 2). The whole of the structure, only in part uncovered, was thus 
plainly a foundation supporting the corner angle of the rampart and what- 
ever tower or bastion it carried. Its complete investigation had to be post- 
poned to next season, only a patch in the centre being uncovered in 1927. 
It was not even possible to determine definitely the line of the rampart from 
the east gate to the north-east corner tower. At the same time it would 
appear (see general plan, fig. 1) that it made a bend inwards between 
those two points, for its position at Site 3 is appreciably inside a straight 
line from the east gate to the north-east corner mound. ‘The pottery 
from this region was slight in amount, and, as it was essentially of a surface 
character, is not greatly to be relied upon. So far as it goes, however, it 
agrees with that obtained from the rampart in Sites 2 and 3, e. g. a frag- 
ment of Samian form 18/31, some Belgic ware, some smooth, hard, thin, 
light-brown pieces, and one rusticated fragment ; all of which is of the 
late first or early second century. 


Tue Porrery* 
1. Samian, (a) Decorated, (b) Plain, (c) with Potters’ Stamps 


The amount of decorated Samian found in 1927 was comparatively 
small, in contrast with the large quantity of native wares. That which 
was obtained, however, was for the most part of noticeably good quality, 
both in fabric and in style. Perhaps this may indicate roughly the 
general level of prosperity at Alchester, i.e. that there were a compara- 
tively few persons only who could afford to use the imported Samian ; 
for the majority the coarser vessels, manufactured in Britain, had to 
suffice. It should, however, be remembered that the area dealt with in 
the present report can hardly be regarded as a typical one, inasmuch as 
it is mainly the rampart and fortifications ; it may be that the excavation 
of a considerable portion of the interior of the town will cause us to 
modify this view. 

(a) Decorated. Fig. 6a. 

1. Form 29. Upper frieze: scroll and vine-leaf; in field, circles en- 
closing dots (MASCLVS and BILICATVS). Lower frieze: series of 
pinnate leaves. A plain moulding with a row of beads below separates 
the two (BILICATVS). South Gaulish. Claudius—Nero; style of 
MASCLVS;; cf. a signed Claudian form 30 from Asberg (Knorr, 4is- 
lingen, text-fig. 3). From Site 2, Rampart ditches. 

2. Form 37. Very rough ovolo with curved tongue; separated by 
double-beaded border from main design, which has the forepart of two 
(?) goats, and above, a hanging wreath. Probably East Gaulish ; period 
‘Trajan—Hadrian. From Site 2, Rampart section, low level. 


* The pottery and small objects have been presented to the Ashmolean 
Museum. 
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3. Form 37. Somewhat degraded ovolo beneath plain band, } in. 


wide ; separated from design by bead and reel motif. Decoration in 
panels and demi-medallions, enclosed by bead and reel. + Astragalus 
across corner of demi-medallion. In panel a figure of Cupid (or 


Fic. 6a. Samian Pottery (decorated) 


? gladiator). In demi-medallion on |., a human figure (uncertain) in hori- | 
zontal position (? Venus; cf. Curle, p. 219, no. 75, and p. 221, fig. 6). 
Thick, light-coloured clay; good glaze. Style of CINNAMVS (cf. 
Miller, Balmuildy, p. 67). Site 1, under paved area (courtyard). 

4. Form 37. Ornament in medallions and demi-medallions set in 
panels of bead rows with small circles at corners. (i) Silenus within 
medallion ; (ii) small medallion inside larger demi-medallion, astragalus 
attached to end of latter, in corner of panel; (iii) stylized, anchor- 
shaped ornament alternating with small medallion, in panel. Lezoux. 
? Style of CINNAMVS (O.-P., pl. xu, 4). Cf. the very similar decoration 
on pieces from Alchester in 1926, Antig. Fourn. vii, pl. xxix, 2 (form 
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30), and fig. 5 (p. 171), nos. 8 and 12 (form 37). From Site 2, burnt 
layer over early gravel bank. Cf. base of form 18/31, stamped 
CIN[NAMVS], from here (stamped Samian, no. 2). 

5. Form 30. Continuous scroll, enclosing large indented cyclamen 
leaf. Light-coloured glaze. Claudian (cf. Hofheim, pl. xxvi. 5; 
Walters, B. M. Cat., M. 407). ?Style of MASCLVS. From Site 2, 
Rampart section, low level. 

6. Form 29. Upper frieze, between spaced bead rows, of demi- 
medallion enclosing spirals with rosettes at centre; vertical bead row 
ending in rosette below separates demi-medallions, which (like the bead 
rows themselves) depend from astragalus. Glossy, cherry-like glaze. 
South Gaulish (cf. O.—P., pl. v1, 4, MOMMO; May, Silch., pl. v1, 8, 
PRIMVS). Nero—Vespasian. From the Rampart section in Site 3. 


(b) Plain. Fig. 6b. 


1. Form 18. Base; interior very slightly convex ; footstand of tri- 
angular section; internal groove above footstand. Dull red glaze. 
Claudius—Nero. From Site 2, Rampart section, early ditches. 

2. Form 18. Rudimentary lip. Internal groove on base over foot- 
stand; latter of rectangular section. Pre-Flavian (O.-P., pl. xiv, 1; 
cf. pl. xt1v; Ritterling, type 1; cf. 1926 Report, fig. 4, 7). From Site 2, 
Rampart section, low level, clay forming east lip of outer ditch. 

3. Form 18. Footstand of truncated triangular section ; slight in- 
ternal groove at junction of base and foot. Flavian. From Site 2, 
Rampart section, low level. 

4. Form 18/31. Base internally conical. Rectangular footstand. 
Domitian—Trajan. From Site 2, Rampart section, low level. 

5. Globular Beaker. Vertical, collar neck, concave externally ; slight 
step at junction of neck and body ; no rim; good dull red glaze. There 
seems no exact parallel: Ludovici, form Vk (O.-P., pl. txrx, 13) has an 
everted rim. Cf. the somewhat similar piece found at Alchester in 1926 
(Hawkes, Antiq. Fourn., vii, 171, fig. 5, 20; and 172, with ref.), where, 
however, the neck is not vertical. The general shape would seem to be 
German, and of the first century (cf. Curle, pl. x11, 3, and pp. 200-1, 
with reff. ad loc.). From Site 2, Rampart section, low level. 

6. Form 24/25. Rouletting vertical; rim tapers above, but girth 
grooves absent. This shape occurs in Britain only on sites which are pre- 
Domitian ; it is especially characteristic of the period Tiberius—Nero. Dr. 
Oswald’s opinion of this piece is ‘ Probably Vespasian, but might be pre- 
Flavian ; the slightly incurved rim is rather an early feature’, as in O.-P., 
pl. xt, 4 (Claudian). From Site 2, Rampart section, early ditches. 

7. Ritterling form 12. Lip very prominent, and has no internal 
groove. Claudian—Neronian. This piece, along with nos. 1, 2, and 6, 
is characteristic of the early rampart (Period A of 1926 Report; cf. 
Hawkes, ad loc., fig. 4, 1-3). From Site 2, gravel beside and to west 
of Stone Rampart Foundation. 

8. Form 15. Outer moulding is not very pronounced but merged 
into wall, and there is no concavity below it. Hence probably Ves- 
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pasian* (cf. Curle, pl. xxxix, 2 and p. 167). Fine clay, dull red glaze. 
From Site 2, Rampart section, low level. 
(c) Potters’ Stamps 


Four only were found, and those on fragments not of any particular 
note. ‘They are as follows :-— 


MARTI. Form 33; double-stamped, inside and outside central circle. 
Martius (i), La Grauf., Flavian. Surface, Site 1. 


Cli, Form 18/31. Cinnamus. Over gravel bank of early period 
rampart. 


FORTO\.. Form 27. Fortio or Fortunatus? Former Rheinzabern : 


dp 


Fic. 64. Samian Pottery (plain) 


stamp in Guildhall (31). Latter known at Rottenburg (37). 
Site 2, Rampart section, over early gravel bank. 

/ONI-M. Form 33. Apronius. Within double-stamped circle on 
slightly coned base. Apronius was dated a. D. 90-105 at Cor- 
bridge (1912, p. 43), and ¢. a. D. 80-120 at Richborough (Richb. 
’26, p. 61, ‘If he is L. Apronius, he is a Montans potter’). Site 
2, over ditches. 

[N.B.—There occurred one stamp on coarse pottery, thus AWIII1. On 
base of dish or bowl of hard, rather fine, dark-grey clay. From 
Site 1, below paved courtyard] 


2. Coarse Pottery (figs. 7, 8, and pl. x). 

The most characteristic coarse pottery obtained in 1927 consisted of 
the heavy store jars, with thick and sometimes deeply undercut rim, and 
on the shoulder girth grooves with or without wave or herring-bone 
pattern, or series of vertical chevrons (fig. 7, nos. 4-14, pl. x). Some pieces 
of this type occurred in 1926, one a nearly complete specimen (1926 Report, 
fig. 8, 6, and pp. 177-8 with reff.). The clay is either very hard and 


* Dr. Oswald has been kind enough to express an opinion on this and several 
other pieces. 
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well-baked, or more biscuit-like and friable, iull of particles of limestone ; 
it is usually blue (or more rarely black) in colour, and has a reddish or 
buff slip. The type occurred more especially in the ditches and in con- 
nexion with the Stone Rampart foundation in Sites 2 and 3, though an 
example (? intrusive) comes from the late cobbled roadway in Site 1 ; it 
has been suggested that the herring-bone pattern is a development from 
the corn-ear: this, however, would not account for the wave-pattern. 
The herring-bone design (though in barbotine) is common on certain 
Belgic beakers and La Téne urns of the Augustan—Tiberian period in 
Germany, and occurs on some urns from a Claudian well at Margidunum 
(F. R. S. xiii, 1923, pl. x1, 16, 25, and p. 123, with reff.); it is with 
such Early Iron Age types as these that the Alchester jars have most 
affinity. Coarse pottery of all kinds was found in large quantities, from 
Celtic cordoned ollae with soapy varnish and the first-century finer grey 
wares, to the coarser black types of the second-third centuries, and the 
imitation Samian of the latest period. Only a selection of some of the 
more significant shapes could be drawn here. Most of the cordoned, 
grooved, and varnished ollae came from the early rampart region, whilst 
the delicate wares, striated cups imitating form 29, thin beakers with 
everted rim etc., were from beneath the courtyard in Site 1. 


Nos. 1-45 from Site 2, Rampart section, low level 
(pl. x and figs. 7, 8) 
(a) Large Store Fars. 

1. (pl. x, 2). Strongly emphasized and undercut rim ; 4 girth grooves 
on shoulder, 2 on either side of wave pattern; step at base of neck. 
Coarse, hard, well-baked, blue clay ; buff slip. 

2. (pl. x, 1). 4 girth grooves enclosing irregular herring-bone pattern. 
Blue clay ; brown slip. 

3. (not figured). Oblique rim, flat above ; 3 slight girth grooves or stria- 
tions. Hard grey clay containing fine particles of limestone ; brown slip. 

4. Heavy rim, of almost square section ; shoulder stepped; pattern of 
vertical chevrons between 2 girth grooves. Coarse, hard, well-baked, 
blue clay ; light-red slip. 

5. Beaded rim ; more upright and slightly less recurved than preceding ; 
guilloche between 2 girth grooves above and below. Coarse blue clay ; 
brown slip. 

6. Similar rim and shoulder ; groove at base of neck. 

7. Similar shoulder ; wider step at base of neck ; softer clay, buff slip. 

8. Similar fragment ornamented with same pattern. Black, gritty 
clay. 

. Similar fragment of neck and shoulder. Blue clay, light-red slip. 

10. Fragment of shoulder with guilloche between 2 girth grooves on 
either side. Similar clay to 9. 

11. Similar fragment; very strongly recurved and undercut rim; wide 
step at base of neck. Blue clay, brown slip. 

12. Similar fragment ; rim more upright and less recurved. 

13. Similar fragment of black, gritty clay. 


Ti 
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1. Bone objects probably used in weaving 


Foundations of NE. corner tower (Site 4): view from NE. 
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14. Guilloche pattern between 2 girth grooves on either side. Blue 
clay, brown slip. 

15. Very rough and shallow (double ?) herring-bone pattern (fragmen- 
tary); all between 2 girth grooves above (?) and below. 

16. Guilloche pattern between 2 girth grooves on either side. Black, 
gritty clay, poorly baked. 

17. Similar fragment; guilloche between 2 girth grooves. Blue-grey 
clay, black slip. 

18. Guilloche between 2 girth grooves on either side. Hard clay, 
brown slip. Cf. no. 1. 

19. Shoulder-fragment. Wavy line between 2 girth grooves. Gritty 
blue clay, brown slip. 

20. Rim: same shape as 13. Blue clay, light-red slip. 

21. Thinner fragment; 5 very rough girth grooves but no pattern. 


Black, gritty clay. 


(b) Ollae, Beakers, and Bowls 


22. Strongly bulged large olla; slightly everted rim; upright neck 
with countersunk cordon at base. Black clay, brown slip covered with 
remains of soapy black varnish, ordinary La Teéne features. 

23. Large, strongly bulged olla with slight step at base of neck ; step 
has a countersunk cordon; 1 girth groove. Neck and shoulder covered 
with a soapy varnish to } in. below girth groove. Black clay, well-baked. 
Mid-first century (cf. Richb. ’26, pl. xx11, no. 29). 

24. Olla; neck somewhat thickened, and has step at base ; no varnish. 
Black clay. 

25. Olla; strongly outbent rim, step at base of neck ; upper surface 
of rim almost flat. Hard, well-baked, black clay ; greyish-brown slip. 

26. Similar olla, but thinner and rim less outbent ; very slight step at 
base of neck. Reddish, hard, well-baked clay. 

27. Olla; strongly bulged, cf. no. 23; 5 girth grooves at varying in- 
tervals, roughly hand-drawn. Black clay with soapy surface due to 
(worn) varnish. 

28. Beaker, hand-made ; slight, everted rim, with external ledge at 
base. Dark-grey clay, biscuit-like ware. c. a.p. 80-120 (Wrox. ’12, 
nos. 25-7, fig. 17, and p. 23). 

29. Bead-rim olla or beaker ; very slightly bulged ; oblique incisions 
(hatched) on upper surface ; 2 slight girth grooves (cf. Richb. ’26, pl. xx1, 
nos. 17-18). 

30. Small olla with groove at base of rim. Hard grey clay, brownish 
slip. 

31. Small, strongly-bulged olla with oblique rim and sharp angle 
between neck and shoulder. Hard light-grey clay. 

32. Olla; oblique rim, almost flat above; groove at base of neck. 
Hard light-grey clay. Probably mid-first century (cf. Richb. ’26, pl. xxiv, 
no. 47). 

33- Tall urn with oblique beaded rim and 2 girth cordons; slight 
groove around inside of lip. Soft greyish clay, black varnish. Charac- 
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teristic Late Celtic type (Richb. ’26, pl. xx, no. 1, and p. 22; Wrox. 
14, nos. 71 and 80 and reff.). 

34. Small beaker with everted rim, flat above ; small and large groove 
on neck ; beneath, lattice-work pattern of burnished lines. Burnished on 
shoulder (Wrox.’ 13, no. 28). 

35- Bowl with horizontal rim and almost straight side. Light-grey 
clay, darker slip. Domitian—Antonine. This type, in date somewhat 
later than Corbridge 4-7, makes for the continuity of the deposit in and 
around the ditches until c. a. D. 130-40, and at any rate its partial con- 
temporaneity with the rubbish heap under the courtyard in Site 1; cf. 
nos. 74 and 75 (Corbridge ’12, nos. 76-86, pp. 176—7 and reff.). 

36. Small olla with oblique beaded rim and groove at base of vertical 
neck. Black soft clay. 

37. Dish of black ware imitating form 18, ¢c. a. pv. 80-120 (Wrox. 

°26, fig. 17, 223; Richb. ’26, pl. xxv, 85). 

38. Straight-sided, sharply carinated bowl of type Corbridge 4-7; 
rim flat above with no reeding. Grey clay, darker slip. c. a. p. 80-110. 

39. Fragment of similar bowl, but rim faintly reeded, and body 
deeper. 

40. Beaker with nearly horizontal lip; cordon at base of neck, and 
girth groove; zones of hatched and rouletted ornament. Thin, brittle, 
grey clay. The type is difficult to date exactly, but the cordon and 
girth groove point to the mid first century, and with the general resem- 
blance to ‘ Belgic’ ware may even suggest a Continental origin. Cf. 
no. 59. 

41. Fragment of similar beaker. 

42. Small oval olla or beaker with oblique rim. Hard, reddish-brown 
clay. ¢. A.D. 80-120. 

43. Fragment: vertical chevrons beneath cordon and groove. Cf. 


44. Carinated bowl; rim reeded or recessed for cover, as Corbridge 
4-7. Hard grey clay; light-red slip. a. p. 80-120. 

45. Similar fragment of bowl, but with lip rounded (not angular) in- 
ternally, and flat above. Grey clay. 


From Various Sites 
(fig. 8) 

(a) ‘Fars, Ollae, and Beakers 

46. Olla; recurved rim; shallow groove at base of neck; 1 girth 
groove. Brittle light-grey clay with slightly darker slip (cf. Upchurch 
ware). Site 1, below paved courtyard. 

47. Olla; similar shape and technique. Site 1, below courtyard. 

48. Olla ; ridge or moulding at base of neck; similar technique 
Site 1, below paved courtyard. 

49. ” Olla ; similar shape and technique; moulding at base of neck. 

Site 1, below courtyard. 

50. Olla ; similar technique but thinner ; marked external angle and 
step at junction of neck and shoulder. Site 1, below courtyard. 


no. 4. 
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51. Olla; pronounced ridge at base of neck; similar technique, 
but clay less well-baked and compact than usual. Site 1, below court- 
ard. 

: 52. Olla; groove at base of neck; similar technique. Site 1, below 
courtyard. 

Nos. 46-52 belong to a class of ollae or beakers of the period 
Domitian—Trajan, which is sometimes mistaken for a (very similar) 
Antonine variety (Corbridge 12, 47-52). Their real analogues are, 
however, vessels of the type Corbridge 22, 23, or Wrox. ’12, 31-5, 
fig. 18. The characteristic features are the blue-grey clay (usually hard 
and brittle), the darker slip, a slight moulding at junction of neck and 
shoulder, and (in many examples) girth grooves on the shoulder (cf. 
Corbridge ’12, p. 172, ‘it should be noted that the occurrence of girth 
grooves on the shoulders ... is one of the chief characteristics of this 
period’). At Wroxeter they are dated a.p. 80-110. In the present 
deposit they confirm the evidence of the many other types of the late 
first and early second century found below the courtyard. 

Nos. 55, 56, and probably 58 also belong to this class. 

53- Olla; sharply everted rim; rustication in applied dots, sur- 
mounted by 2 shallow girth grooves. “Technique and clay similar to 
46-52, but darker slip; polished black surface. The type is that of 
Corbridge 20 (‘pot of typical first-century type’); cf. Curle, p. 246, 
fig. 25, 8; Wrox. ’13, pl. xv, 13. Site 1, below paved courtyard. 

54. Olla; similar technique, less polished ; rim shows an intermediate 
stage in the development from the everted to the recurved type. Site 1, 
below courtyard. ‘These two pots show the development by which type 
46-52 was arrived at; no. 53 is earlier than 54. 

55- Olla; technique and polish as 53; recurved rim with slight groove 
at base of neck. Site 1, below courtyard. 

56. Olla; similar technique, but coarse finish and less black. Site 1, 
below courtyard. 

57. Small beaker ; flat, strongly everted rim; thin, hard, smooth red 
clay (cf. Corbridge 14 and 17, ‘does not appear to survive into the 
Antonine age’; Wrox. ’12, 25-7). Site 1, below courtyard. 

58. Small olla; recurved and slightly beaded rim; moulding at base 
of neck ; girth groove around body; rough surface decorated with hori- 
zontal burnished lines; very hard, light-red clay, mauve-grey slip. 
A.D. 80-110. Site 1, below courtyard. 

59. Olla; very slightly recurved rim (nearly vertical) ; well moulded 
ridge at base of neck ; decorated in 3 zones of roulette hatching with 2 
sharply incised girth grooves (cf. Wrox. ’12, fig. 17, 26, and our no. 40, 
supra). Site 1, below courtyard. 

60. Beaker; strongly everted rim; thin, delicate moulding on 
shoulder. Site 1, below courtyard. 

61. Olla; thick, coarse grey clay, black slip. Site 2, gravel beside 
(west of) stone rampart foundation. 

62. Olla; thin, hard grey clay; rough surface. Site 2, gravel beside 


stone rampart foundation. 
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63. Olla; thin, continuously recurved rim; soft fumed clay ; smooth 
brown slip with black varnish. Site 2, Rampart section, middle levels. 
64. Olla; beaded and outcurved rim; moulded offset between neck 
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Coarse Pottery 


and shoulder; ‘rustic’ decoration. Cf. Richb. ’26, 51. Probably a 
first-century type. Site 2, Rampart section, middle levels. 

65. Large olla; well moulded rim, out-turned (nearly horizontal) and 
constricted below ; dark grey clay, smooth slip. Site 1, gravel above 
courtyard, west of Wall 1. 

66. Beaker ; beaded and ‘inten rim; ridge at base of neck; very 
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fine, hard-baked, grey clay, light-brown slip; probably of early date. 
Site 2, disturbed soil, above stone rampart foundation near bastion. 


(6) Bowls and Dishes 


67. Bowl; straight-sided and sharply carinated ; horizontal, reeded 
rim, making right angle with body, and rectangular in section; fumed 
grey clay, smooth black slip. Site 1, below courtyard. 

68. Similar carinated bowl, but side sloping and slightly curved ; wide, 
horizontal rim, of rectangular section, not reeded ; hard grey clay. Site 1, 
below courtyard. 

69. Similar carinated bowl, side curved and sloping ; wide, horizontal 
rim, deeply undercut and recessed for a lid; body restricted just above 
carination ; hard grey clay, rough surface. Site 1, below courtyard. 

Nos. 67-9 are examples of the familiar type, Corbridge 4—7, as found 
at Alchester. 

70. Carinated cup or bowl in imitation of Samian form 29; deep 
vessel with oblique, externally moulded rim, and vertical side decorated 
with incised series of diagonal grooves (‘ comb-striations’) ; well marked 
groove just below junction of rim and body. Hard, well-baked light-grey 
clay, slightly darker slip. a.p. 80-110. ‘The type is well known, and 
one of the finest kinds of native ware produced. Cf. Wrox. ’12, fig. 17, 
6. Site 1, below courtyard. 

71. Cup or bowl as no. 70; similar pattern and technique, but darker 
slip. Site 1, below courtyard. 

72. Carinated cup or bowl with oblique rim imitating Samian form 
29; shallower than 70 and.71, and undecorated. Site 1, below court- 

ard. 
' 73. Shallow dish imitating Samian form 18/31; grey clay with slip. 
The type is perhaps predominantly Antonine (Wrox. ’12, 24), but does 
occur from the beginning of the second century (cf. Curle, type 49, 
pp. 258-9); hence it cannot be used alone to prove the continuance 
of the present deposit into the Antonine period. Site 1, below court- 
ard. 

: 74. Dish somewhat resembling nos. 67—9, but base flat and broader ; 
rim of rectangular section, deeply undercut and projecting inwards to form 
an internal lip; side almost vertical; rough surface, but remains of black 
varnish on interior. Site 1, below courtyard. 

75. Similar dish, but side curved and more oblique ; black clay coated 
with smooth black slip. Site 1, below courtyard. Nos. 74 and 75 
illustrate the development in form from the type Corbridge 4-7 to the 
open and flanged bowl (as nos. 76, 77, sqq., 4-v.). Chronologically, 
however, they seem to be contemporaneous. 

76. Bowl; decorated with horizontal burnished lines ; horizontal rim, 
grooved at inner and outer edge. ‘Thick, brittle, grey clay, rough 
surface. Site 2, Rampart section, middle levels. 

77. Flanged bowl ; rim ornamented with white circles ‘ en barbotine’ ; 
no grit on interior ; drab clay, light-red slip. a.p. 80-120. Cf. Wrox. 
712, no. 16. Site 1, below courtyard. 
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78. Smaller flanged bowl of much finer texture; rim decorated with 
white barbotine ridges ; light red clay. Site 1, below courtyard. 

79. Small flanged bowl; rim has traces of white semicircles ‘en 
barbotine’ ; buff clay, brown slip (Wrox. ’12, no. 17). ? Hadrianic. 
Site 2, gravel beside (west of) stone rampart foundation. 

80. Flanged bowl with low footstand ; horizontal striations on ex- 
terior; brittle grey clay. Cf. Corbridge °12, no. 36 for footstand, 
though it has no lip. Probably Trajanic. Site 2, Rampart section, middle 
levels. 

81. Large flanged bowl; no grit on interior; coarse light brown 
fumed clay. Mid or late second century. Site 1, gravel above court- 
yard, west of Wall 1. 


(c) Flagons. 


82. ‘Screw-neck ’ type with 5 ribs; pale brown clay. a. Dp. 80-120 
(Wrox. ’12, no. 1). Site 1, below courtyard. 

83. Plain neck with incised groove on underside of rim ; moulded 
disc mouth (cf. Richb.’26, no. 38); pale brown clay. Late first century. 
Site 1, below courtyard. 

84. Fragment of flagon with triple moulding at base of neck ; coarse, 
biscuit-like clay. This seems to be a (? intrusive) fourth-century type, 
somewhat as Richb. ’26, nos. 118, 119. Site 2, Rampart section, 
middle levels. 


Mortaria Rims 
(fig. 9) 


1. Fragment of spout; horizontal curved rim, thickening outwards ; 
flat-topped somewhat as Wrox. ’12, nos. 14 and 18. Late first-century 
type. Site 2, Rampart section, low level. 

2. Flange of square section (not represented at Wroxeter) ; cf. Richb. 
°26, no. 99. Fourth century. Light grey clay, pale brown slip. 
From Site 1, gravel (disturbed) above and slightly north of Wall 1. 

3. Flanged type; hard light grey clay, pale pink slip ; no grit on rim 
(Wrox. 12, 126-62; Sich. types 135 and 137). Third century; not 
represented at Newstead. Site 1, gravel above courtyard, west of Wall 1. 

4. Flanged type ; reddish clay, creamy slip; cf. no. 3. Site 2, Ram- 
part section, middle levels. 

5. Flanged type, cf. no. 3, but rim taller and flange less curved ; red 
clay with dark grey core (Wrox. 138). Site 1, surface above courtyard. 

6. Approximation to hammer-head type (Wrox. 174, which, however, 
has 3 reeded grooves) ; very coarse, greyish-black clay. The type at Pol- 
tross Burn is dated a.D. 270-330. Site 1, surface gravel, west of 
Wall 1. 

7. Hammer-headed type; cf. Wrox. 198, 214; coarse bluish clay 
with creamy slip ; third and fourth century. Site 2, surface. 

8. Type: Wrox. 74. Stamped 1C1394. First-second century. Site 1, 
gravel beside Wall 1. TC 
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9. Type: Corbridge ’12, 100 and 101. Stamped “FCI.  First- 
second century. Site 2, Rampart section, over ditch. 


10. Flat-rimmed type : intermediate between Wrox. 14 and 22; clay 


8 


Fic. 9. Mortaria Rims 


Site 2, 


Stamped NLO. c¢. 100. 


covered with silver-grey slip. 
Rampart section, low level. 


11. Flat-headed early type; thick grey clay, brown slip. Double 
= 


stamp divided by straight wreath Site 4. 


Glass was rarer even than in 1926. Only a few flattish pieces of 
greenish or bluish tint were found. 


Tue Coins 


Though the coins found in 1927 number only Io in all, they are 
spread over a long period of time, and illustrate the continued occupation 
of the site from the first century to the end of the fourth. As, however, 
they are all surface finds with the exception of one which is illegible, 
they do not give much help in dating. ‘They were first cleaned and 
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examined on the site, and have since been re-examined at the Ashmolean 
Museum. ‘The following is a chronological summary :— 


R 
Vespasian I Surface, Site 2 (Rampart). 
Caracalla I (Denarius plated) Surface, 
Site 3. 

Postumus 1 Surface, Site 2. 

Victorinus (°), illegible 1 Surface, Site 2. 

Urbs Roma 1 Surface, Site 2. 
Constantius IT 1 Surface, Site 1. 

Valens 2 Surface, Site 1. 
Valentinian II or Theodosius 1 Surface, Site 2. 

Illegible 1 Site 2, beside stone rampart. 


2 8 Total ro. 


It will be seen that six of the ten coins are of the fourth century. This 
proportion is borne out by the coins recently found on the site by the 
owner or his employees; a group of such coins examined showed a 
second brass of Vespasian and of Faustina and seven of the late third or 
fourth century (all AZ). Those who would allow Mr. Foord’s ‘ drift’ theory 
to apply to any at all of the considerable number of Valens and House of 
Theodosius coins found at Alchester (mostly from the Arles mint, though 
at least one this year was minted in Rome, no. 9, Valentinian II or 
Theodosius), would have at once definite evidence for bringing the occupa- 
tion down to c. A.D. 400. ‘This is not to stress the isolated coin of 
Arcadius found in 1926. 


Types of Coins found in 1927 (2 illegible ones omitted) 


VESPASIAN. Obv. IMP CAES VESP AVG CENS outwards. Head 
to r., laureate. 
Rev. PONTIF MAXIM outwards. Vespasian en- 
throned r., in |. hand sceptre and in r. branch. 
Cf. Mattingly and Sydenham, no. 65. AR. a.D. 72-5. 


CaRACALLA. Obv. ANTONINVS PIVS AVG. Bust to r., laureate 
and draped. 
Rev. PONTIF-TR P-VIII COS Il. Mars nude, 1. 
shoulder covered with mantle, standing to l., 
resting r. foot on helmet, and holding branch in 
r. and spear in |. hand. 
Cohen 420. Denarius plated. a.p. 205. 


Posrumus. Obv. IMP POST[VMVS AVG]. Bust, radiate and 
draped, to r. 
Rev. [FIDES E]QVIT. Fides seated 1., holding 
patera and military standard. 
Mint-mark P. 
Cohen 60. AX 3. a.p. 260-8. 
K 2 
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Urss Roma. Obv. VRBS ROMA. Bust of Rome to 1., with aigrette 
in helmet and imperial mantle or paludamentum. 
Rev. She-wolf to 1., suckling Romulus and Remus, 
and looking at them ; above, two stars. 
Mint-mark PLG, Lyons. 
Cohen 17-18; cf. Richb. ’26, p. 145, no. 637. E 3. 
A.D. 330-40. 


Constantius II. Obdv. [D N CONSTJANTIVS P F AVG. Diademed 
head to r. 
Rev. [FEL]TEMP [REPARATIO]. 
Cohen 47; cf. Richb.’26, p. 150, nos. 753-8. E 3. 
A.D. 345-61. 


VALENS. Obv. D N VALENS P-F- AVG. Diademed head to r. 
Rev. SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE. Victory ad- 
vancing to l., holding crown and palm. 


Mint-mark ____, Arles. 
PCON 


Cohen 47; cf. Richb. ’26, p. 160, 1101. HE 3. 
A.D. 364-78. 


VALENS. Obv. D N VALENS P F AVG. Diademed head to r. 
Rev. SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE. Victory ad- 


vancing |., holding crown and palm, as last. 


CON’ 
Cf. Richb.’26, 1107. 3. a.v. 364-78. 


VALENTINIAN II or THEODostUvs. 
Obv. Diademed head to r. 
Rev. SALVS REIPVBLICAE. Victory advancing 
]., as above. 
Mint-mark RP, Rome 
Cohen 33; cf. Richb.’26, 1260 or 1272. ? A.D. 379-92. 


Osyjects In Merat, Bone, ETC. 


The miscellaneous small objects found this year were not of any strik- 
ing character, and it has not been thought necessary to illustrate them, 
with the exception of nos. 1 and 2 (pl. x1), as the types are well known. 
The following is a list :— 

1 & 2 (pl. x1, 1). Two thin, flat, rectangular pieces of bone, with pattern 
of 5 larger and 4 smaller circles; each circle has in centre a dot, and the 
5 larger ones are double. ‘There are 6 holes, 3 along either edge, for 
attaching. ‘The back is unworked. Probably used in weaving (no. 1 
is incomplete). Site 1, surface gravel. 

3. Iron ring, with the two ends forced apart. Perhaps a ring for toilet 
or similar instruments. Site 1, road metalling south of Wall 1. 
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4. Bronze terret ring for reins. Cf. Curle, pl. rxxv, 2. Site 2, 
surface. 

5. Upper half of large bronze needle with circular eye. Site 1, north 
of Wall 1. 

6. Pair of bronze tweezers. Site 1, north of Wall 1. 

7. Fragments of bronze spoon, with ring-and-dot pattern; handle 
joined to spoon by volute. Site 1, gravel over courtyard. 

8. Portion ‘of bronze sheathing, with holes for riveting; circle-and- 
dot pattern, and line of incisions down centre. Site 1, surface, west of 
Wall 1. 

g. Small fragment of bronze sheathing, with rough herring-bone in- 
dentations. Site 2, surface. 

10. Iron sickle, with rivet hole. Rivet in place (bent over) when 
found. Site 1, road metalling, south of Wall 1. 

11. Iron prong of fork? Length, 9 in.; upper end flattened. Site 1, 
gravel below and west of Wall 1. 

12. Iron goad or spur (?), length, 9$ in. Two pricks or points 
attached alternately, on opposite sides, at 14 in. and 2} in. respectively 
from point. Upper 44 in. is of spiral form. Site 1, gravel below and 
west of Wall 1; found with no. 11. 

13. Iron holdfast. Site 1, surface gravel, west of Wall 1. 

14. Iron nail, 3 in. long. Site 2, Rampart, above ditches. 

15. Iron nail, 2 in. long. Site 2, Rampart, above ditches. 

16. Iron staple, 44 in. long, of rectangular section ; gradually thickens 
from hook to socket, which has a protuberance. Site 2, Rampart, above 
ditches. 

17. Iron nail, 3} in. long. Site 2, Rampart, above ditches. 

18. Iron nail, 3 in. long. Site 2, Rampart, above ditches. 

19. Wooden spindle-whorl. Site 1, surface gravel west of Wall 1. 

20. Fragment of poorish bronze bow fibula, minus catch. Site 3, 
surface, outside Rampart. 

21. Round bronze pin head. Site 2, surface above gravel of Ram- 
part. 

22. Lamp-wick teaser, bronze. Site 2, surface, over bastion. 

23. Fragment of bronze sheathing, pierced for rivet. Found with 
no. 22. 

24. Bronze fibula spring. Site 2, surface over Rampart Wall. 

25. Bronze rivets. Site 1, below courtyard. ; 

26. Fragment of bronze armour or harness. Holes for stitching or 
lacing. Site 1, below courtyard. 

27. Irregular flat ring of thin brass. Site 4, surface. 

28. Fragment of bone stylus, roughly shaped. Site 1, below court- 
yard. 

29. Irregular lump of bronze, flat on back. Site 1, below court- 
yard. 

30. Bronze bow fibula, minus catch and pin. Site 1, below court- 
yard. 

31. Fragment of lead sheeting. Site 2, over Rampart Wall. 
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32. Fragment of lead, of roughly square shape, with short arms pro- 
jecting at corners, somewhat as in a St. Andrew’s cross. Site 1, gravel 
above courtyard. 

33- Iron nail. Site 1, gravel above courtyard. 

34. Bent iron nail. Site 1, gravel above Wall 1. 

35. Iron holdfast. Site 1, gravel above Wall 1. 

36. Thick iron staple (?), much encrusted ; traces of wooden attach- 
ment at thick end. Site 1, gravel above courtyard. 


37. Fragment of whetstone of micaceous sandstone. Site 1. 
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Twin Food-vessels preserved at Aqualate 
Hall, Staffordshire 


By Lity F. Currry, Local Secretary for Shropshire 


Amonc the heirlooms of the Boughey family at Aqualate Hall, 
Forton, Staffordshire (close to the eastern boundary of Shrop- 
shire), are two small bowls, originally joined as one vessel, 
which have been inventoried as ‘Roman Pottery’. Mrs. John 
Morris, who has recently inherited the property, remembers 
them from her childhood, and was always given to understand 
that they were found in draining the swamps that lie to the 
north of Aqualate Mere and west of Thistleyfield Coppice, in 
the time of her grandfather, Sir Thomas Boughey, Bart., some 
seventy years ago, when trenches full of bones, armour, and 
(reputed) Roman pottery were discovered." Most of the finds 
were kept in an outhouse, but the two pots were preserved in 
a cabinet in the Hall, together with a big dagger, the blade 
much corroded; Mrs. Morris thought it was of iron with 
a brass or bronze handle; unfortunately, it has now vanished 
and all the other objects are lost with the exception of the twin 
bowls. ‘These Mrs. Morris most kindly allowed me to study 
and sketch in June 1928. 

The idea of their Roman origin can no longer be entertained : 
they form a unique twin ‘ Food-vessel’ of the second phase of 
the Early Bronze Age (circa 1700-1400 ag and belong to 
Abercromby’s Type Ia,’ which is frequently found as a single 
pot in the round barrows of Yorkshire, and occasionally in the 
southern Peak region, nearly always associated with unburnt 


* In referring to Anx or Anc’s Hill on the north side of Aqualate Mere, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1801 (pt. i, pp. 126-7, reprinted in the Topographical 
History of Staffordshire, p. 77) thus records certain finds in the locality: ‘It is 
believed that a battle has been fought near to this place, on account of arms being 
found and human bones having been dug out of the hill by some men who were 
making a saw-pit many years ago; and about three or four years since some arms 
(sword-blades, etc.) were found very near the surface of the ground at a place 
called Oulton, a mile and a half distant from this hill. It has been said by some 
that a general of the Romans, by the name of Ancus Martius, fought a battle 
here. ... By others it has been said that Oliver Cromwell had an engagement 
near to this spot, which latter appears more probable, as some bullets were found 
in those trees which grew on the hill, and were sawn by the afore-mentioned 
men. ...’ (see also Gent. Mag., 1812, pt. ii, pp. 602-6). 

* Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, vol. i, chapters vii—xiv, pls. xxx-Lv. 
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burials. Their supposed place of discovery is puzzling, and 
nobody is now living who could prove its-accuracy. It is a con- 
siderable distance from any district where typical food-vessels 
have been found, and I think it may be stated with certainty 
that these two have never been in contact with peaty soil, though 
they may well have been buried in sand: they retain their dull 
_reddish-brown surface colour with greyish patches but without 
any trace-of black stain. Had they lain long ages in very damp 
ground the clay would probably have dissolved, whereas the 
surface, where unbroken, actually remains almost as fresh as 
when they were manufactured. The paste is fine and the gritty 
particles small; it has a black core, which is clearly exposed in 
the fractured faces. The maximum height of the vessels is 
4.1 in., their over-all diameter including the lugs 9.1 in." The 
tops are roughly circular, but flattened at their junction. The 
rims are only slightly everted: the inner lips are moulded and 
ornamented, sloping gently inwards. The appearance on the 
shoulders of a deep narrow groove results from the perforation 
of the lugs. The sides taper to feet, 2.4 in. in diameter, which 
do not stand quite flat when the bowls are joined in their true 
position, when the inner edges are somewhat tipped up, a factor 
which may have hastened their disunion, though faulty recon- 
struction of the broken half has accentuated the irregularity. 
This pot (A) was smashed by a servant and clumsily restored 
with plaster of Paris and seccotine, the result being that on one 
face it no longer bonds closely with the other (B). One lug 
has been broken. off, leaving the channel of perforation open. 
The bulk of the bracket connecting the two vessels adheres to A. 
B is better preserved, but a third of its rim is missing: the 
fracture looks old. One boss is broken and there are several 
cracks. 

From a very close examination of the two pots, I gather that 
they were originally formed separately and pressed together 
while the clay was still pliant: additional wet clay was rammed 
in on both the sides of juncture and moulded to form a bracket 
between the feet. It is down the line of this added strip that 
the pots are now broken apart, and the intact abutment is 
cracked on one face where it was pressed in. The ornament 
extends across the faces of the bracket and was worked trans- 
versely on its under-side. It consists of a series of 19-21 zonal 


* The measurements in millimetres are as follows: Over-all diameter, lips 218, 
over lugs 230. Width, A 104, B 105. Base, A 57, B60. ‘Thickness, lip 16, 
body (minimum) 5, foot 17. Height, maximum 104. ‘The weight of the two 
pots is 24 lb. 
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impressions made with a coarse string about 2 mm. in thickness ;* 
the bands are irregular, applied in varying lengths and not 
strictly contiguous. Those on the body seem to have been 
impressed before the formation of the lugs, as the ornament in 
parts underlies the grooves of the perforations. After its 
application, each pot in turn was held by the left hand (the 
channel made by a woman’s finger-tips can be felt inside, while 
the passage of her thumb gave the shallow concavity below the 
rim externally), and, with the other hand, small knobs of clay 
were pinched up along the shoulders, six on each pot, about 
two inches apart with one pair closer together ; possibly a little 
extra damp material was applied and the whole moulded into 
a rounded boss. Each one was then stabbed from both sides 
with a smooth, sharp pricker, circular in section and probably 
of bone; the resultant hole is about 3 mm. in diameter and the 
lateral channels extend some distance along the shoulders, 
causing the lugs to stand out in bold relief. Thin cord may 
have been threaded through them, but only a soft grey mould 
remains in some of the perforations. The ornament on the 
neck must have been impressed after the shoulders were finished. 
In the inner face of B, just above the level of the lugs, is a large 
irregular hole (15 by 11mm.) with smooth, rounded edges, 
apparently original: there seems to have been a smaller corre- 
sponding hole in A, but the restoration has interfered with it. 
In both vessels the lips cracked above the hole, suggesting that 
it assisted in the suspension of the bowls, the weight of which 
(24 lb.) caused the pottery to fracture. 

If we may assume that in the Early Bronze Age the climate 
of Britain was drier than at present,” the marshes of north-east 
Shropshire would then have formed less serious obstacles than 
later in the prehistoric period, and dry gravelly sand-banks fring- 
ing the northern edge of Aqualate Mere may perhaps have been 
used for temporary habitation or for burials, though the boulder- 
clay that borders the present peat-beds north-west of the mere 
can never have been attractive to primitive man, and, with the 
exception of a single flint arrow-head from the Strine at 
Chetwynd End,’ the Newport area furnishes no records of pre- 
historic remains. It has yet to be demonstrated by what route 
or routes influences from Yorkshire and the Peak District 


* In one place the end of the string is visible, showing five strands. 

* C.E. P. Brooks, Antiguity, vol. i (1927), pp. 412 ff.; see also his ‘ Evolution 
of Climate’. 

3 Victoria County History, Shropshire, vol. i (1908), p. 203; the specimen 
cannot now be found and its type is unknown. 
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filtered through to Wales, but food-vessels of later forms occur 
in that country * and several cinerary urns transitional between 
the food-vessel and the developed urn with overhanging rim 
have been found in Shropshire.* Could the find-spot of our 
twin food-vessels be established, it might furnish a very valuable 
clue to the course of early traffic and ideas. 


* C. Fox, Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1925, pp. 177-90, especially p. 182; 
R. E. M. Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales (1925), pp. 183-7. 

* C. H. Hartshorne, Sa/opia Antiqua (1841), p. 85, fig. (Larden, near Rush- 
bury); Shropshire Archaeological Transactions, vol. viii (1885), pp. 445-9, figs. 
(Bromfield); 4th series, vol. 10, Misc. no. xvii, figs. (Ryton, Condover). 


A Roman Villa at Newport, Isle of Wight 
By Percy G. Stone, F.S.A. 


In March 1926, workmen engaged on the erection of a garage 
for Mr. S. Cooper in Cypress Road, Shide, a suburb of New- 
port, Isle of Wight, exposed a portion of tessellated pavement. 
Advised of this find, as local secretary, I visited the site and with 
the consent of the owner stopped further operations pending 
decision as to future development. Without delay a committee 
of investigation was formed, excavation was decided on, and 
1 was asked to undertake the supervision of the work. 

Accordingly, starting from the point originally excavated, we 
dug west and south, uncovering a room with a solid tessellated 
floor and containing a well-defined eg bath ; adjoining it to 
the north was a hypocaust with many of its ‘ pilae’ intact. As 
this completed the excavation on Mr. Cooper’s ground, addi- 
tional permission was obtained from the adjoining owner for 
further excavation to the north. This disclosed a room with 
tessellated floor having a fireplace at the south end. Clearing 
the wall of the passage, whose floor the builders’ men had first 
struck, we came across three wide brick steps leading to a lower 
level. We then turned our attention to the ground west of the 
fireplace room and adjoining the hypocaust already excavated, 
and uncovered a second hypocaust and, beyond it to the north, 
a third hypocaust with a semicircular bath at its western end. 
Following this we disclosed the furnace that heated this bath- 
room range, with its arched opening and outer wing walls. 

As the season was now advanced operations were stopped for 
the winter and all work carefully covered down. The following 
March (1927) we continued our task, this time striking east 
from the fireplace room and uncovering the whole range to its 
definite limit. This established the fact that our find was a 
villa of the normal corridor type with a somewhat elaborate 
bath range at a higher level. So far we had come across few 
objects of interest beyond bones, roof tiles, and iron nails, but 
we hoped for better results when it came to extra-mural 
digging. 

The site of the villa lies between Cypress and Avondale 
roads, and the building, as excavated, stood originally in an 
ideal position on the lower slope of Mount Pleasant—here 
falling gradually south-east to the river Medina—with its prin- 
cipal front facing south. The materials used in its wall con- 
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struction consist of shelly limestone from the Bembridge bed, 
Upper Greensand stone, flint nodules, and chalk; the whole 
formed in rough rubble with wide mortar joints, except the 
quoins which were all in wrought limestone. The only other 
material was tufa,‘ of which we found a considerable quantity 
along the north and west walls. The remains of the walls 
lie on an average some 18 in. below the present ground-level 
with shallow foundations direct on the brick earth. They are 
practically intact throughout their circuit, with the exception of 
the south wall of the west wing, which for a space of 13 ft. has 
disappeared down to its foundation. 

The place had evidently been robbed for building material at 
an early period and, even in quite recent years, much of the 
stone has been dug up and removed on account of its hindrance 
to cultivation. The evidence of ‘concealed deposit’ points to 
the existence of an earlier building on or near the site. Our 
scanty finds suggest that the villa was in existence during the 
third century and was abandoned and probably perished in one 
of the Saxon raids at its close. The edible animal bones dis- 
tributed over the floors and the signs of iron-working within 
the walls point to a ‘barbarian’ occupation during its semi- 
ruined period. 

Taking the plan (pl. x11) as a guide, we start from the point 
first discovered. The passage (VI) giving access to the bath- 
rooms was laid with a tessellated floor, enclosed within a guilloche 
border, of which all but the upper end was destroyed before we 
got notice of it. No. I is the cold bath-room, which is floored 
with a simple design in grey and white tesserae, having an 
inner panel enclosed within a guilloche border similar to that 
in the passage but of rather better workmanship. Except the 
upper end most of this pavement has disappeared. The bath 
is an oblong 8 ft. 11 in. by 2 ft. 10} in. and 2 ft. deep, with a 
step down to it 2 ft. 3 in. long, 9 in. wide, and 104 in. deep. 
The bottom is formed of large tiles, 15 in. by 13 in., laid with 
a projecting joint having the usual quarter round fillet at its 
junction with the sides, which are lined with tile-dust stucco 
3 in. thick. The waste, formed from sheet lead rolled together 
and capped with a lead strip, still remains im situ. The bath 
appears to have been flanked by piers at each end, of which the 
base indications remain and contain between them an 18 in. sill 
raised about 5 in. above the floor. At the south end is a pro- 


* This shows evidence of having been used for arched construction and in 
many cases is worked to a smooth face. As tufa is not found in the Island—so 
far as I know—it must have been brought from the mainland. 
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jecting mass of solid masonry, 12 ft. by 7 ft., separated from the 
main building by a g in. space "—presumably a podium sup- 
porting a water tank. The hypocausts IJ, III, IV, have prac- 
tically all their pilae complete? and, to judge by the crown of 
the furnace arch, the suspended floors a the rooms above them 
must gradually have risen by steps from the level of the cold 
bath-room. No. IV contains a semicircular bath of 3 ft. 6 in. 
radius raised on pilae and heated by a passage from the hypo- 
caust. The foundering of the north end of this bath has revealed 
its mode of construction (fig. 1). Its waste through the wall 
is formed in stucco, but there is no sign of a drain along this 
outside wall, whose whole length was rendered with plaster ; so 
how the water got away from these two baths is a problem. As 
the suspended floors have in every case collapsed into the hypo- 
caust no record of their general appearance exists, but from the 
fragmentary remains disclosed by excavation the rooms above 
must have been floored + with a simple design in white (chalk), 
red (tile), and grey (limestone), and their plastered walls 
decorated in simple patterns of red, yellow, grey, green, brown, 
and purple on a white ground enclosed within simple borders 
above a red dado. The furnace heating this range through a 
semicircular opening 22 in. wide lies at the north end and has 
the usual wing walls with tile-built ledges, 18 in. wide and 
1 ft. g in. high, forming the fire pit. . 

The fireplace room (V) is entered by a doorway from room 
VIII. It measures 19 ft. 4 in. by 15 ft. 6 in. and is floored 
throughout with tesserae laid in a simple pattern.* At the 
upper left-hand corner is evidence of a pit some 7 ft. in 
diameter which has sunk 7} in. in the centre. The interesting 
fireplace must have been an after-addition, as the hearth is 
laid on the floor tesserae. This is composed of nine 10-in. 
tiles 24 in. thick and projects 2 ft. 6 in. from the wall. The 
fire space is enclosed by tile wings measuring 13 in. by 104 in. 
by 1} in. plastered externally as the walls of the room. The 
back, slightly concave, is formed with tiles built into the wall. 


* This space, quite a rough affair, may have been to take the overflow or 
drippings from the bath supply. It has no appearance of a constructed drain. 

* ‘These are composed of tiles 8 in. square with caps and bases 10} in. square, 
the latter varying in III and IV to 15 in. by ro} in. The use of waste box-flue 
tiles filled in with mortar to obtain solidity and the disposition of such wedge- 
shaped tiles in II as pilae is very ingenious. 

3 Though the almost total absence of tesserae among the debris filling I] and 
IV suggests, above those hypocausts, a floor of coloured stucco. 

* ‘The outer space of inch white tesserae encloses a chequy pattern of red and 
white in 10}-in. squares. 
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Adjoining this fireplace was found part of what appears to have 
been the springer of a plaster hood and also what may have been 
a tile corbel. The springer, whose outer edge curves slightly 
upwards, is constructed of yellowish-white stucco of a coarse 
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Fic. 1. Plan of Hot bath IV 


nature and shows at the back the impression of a tile core. It 
is second-coated with the usual pink stucco brought to a smooth 
face and finished with athin coat of fine white plaster. The 
double splayed curved fillet bears signs of smoke on its inner 
side, especially towards the top, and the inner return piece at 
the base of the springer is much stained by the same agency. 
Close by was found a lump of concrete stucco with a concave 
face and ridge-shaped back, about 7 in. across and 4} in. deep 
from the edge of the ridge to the concave face, which is finished 
with }in. layer of hard white cement much cracked and blackened 
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1. Hypocaust IV showing temporary blocking of furnace arch and 
entry to hypocaust under bath on left 


2. The eastern range looking east from bath range 


(The workmen are standing in room X: the right-hand 
figure by fire entry to hypocaust XIV) 
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by heat." The corridor (VII) giving access to all the living 
rooms and having at the west end a flight of three steps” leading 
to the bath-room wing is 53 ft. 6 in. long by 8 ft. g in. wide. 
The floor has been so tampered with that it is difficult to arrive 
at its original construction, but from the longitudinal trench 
section it appears to have been roughly paved and at some 3 in. 
below the floor-level of the adjoining rooms. Next to the fire- 
place room and connected with it by a doorway are two small 
rooms divided by piers. Both have simple tessellated floors of 
red and white tesserae. Room X, entered from the corridor 
by an opening 8 ft. wide, is the central apartment of the 
house, measuring 19 ft. 7 in. by 19 ft. 4 in. and unconnected 
with any other room. The floor has totally disappeared, and 
at the upper end is a depressed fire space about 2 ft. in diameter, 
evidently used for iron working, as ashes and a quantity of iron 
slag were found in and near it. Just within the threshold of 
the entrance were buried two boulder stones ; the larger, 18 in. 
long, 12 in. wide, and 13 in. high, has been flattened on the 
top,’ the smaller has a pivot hole for a metal pin, probably in 
connexion with a grindstone. 

The next door on the corridor opens into a short passage 
(XI) 5 ft. 6 in. wide giving access to rooms XII and XIII. In 
all three the floor has been totally obliterated and there are no 
signs even of an underlay. In the north-east corner of room XII 
was found the cranium of a human skull. XIV is the hypocaust 
under a room‘ which must have been raised at least 2 ft. above 
the corridor level and approached therefrom by steps of which 
the rough platform 5 ft. 3 in. wide still exists across the whole 
width of the corridor. This hypocaust has been almost com- 
pletely wrecked, but some few pilae remain. There is a tile- 
thickening of the wall in the south-west angle as if to guard 


* Both faces of the ridge show the impress of a tile core and the whole lump 
is blackened by smoke. 

* These steps, formed with tiles originally covered with a layer of stucco, are 
5 ft. 3 in. wide with g in. treads and 7 in. risers. 

3 'This has clearly been chisel dressed and may have some connexion with the 
wrought flint nodule, about 3 in. diameter, found in this room, which at a point 
opposite the crust has about a square inch of the surface ground smooth and 
polished. 

* This was submitted to Sir Arthur Keith, who reported it Romano-British 
and that of a woman 30 to 35 years of age. 

5 A bar sounding from the south-west angle of this hypocaust indicated a wall 
running south for 22 ft., but it was impossible to uncover this owing to cultivation. 
This may have enclosed a forecourt as, in uncovering the angle on our side of the 
fence, we found a distinct layer of flints as of a core to a paved or cemented 
surface. 
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against great heat. The southern jamb of the fire entrance in 
the east wall still remains, but the northern jamb has totally 
disappeared. There are no signs of wing walls or even the 
wreckage of them. From the decorated wall-plaster found in 
this hypocaust, the room over must have been of some impor- 
tance and, facing east and south, a pleasant apartment. No 
tesserae or floor stucco, however, were found, a fact rather sup- 
porting the theory of an early ruin of the villa and that seekers 
after material removed the floor of this room—and probably 
those of X, XI, XII, XII1I—to adorn a later building elsewhere. 
I may add that signs of a hypocaust were found in laying a gas 
main at the lower end of Avondale Road about 100 yds. from 
the east wall of the villa, and that in connecting the house 
drains with the sewer in Cypress Road the workmen—at a point 
35 ft. east and 120 ft. south of the external south-east angle of 
the eastern hypocaust—struck a 2-ft. wall running east and 
west. Owing to this being in the centre of the road it was 
impossible to follow it along, but it ceased 20 ft. below the point 
of entry and was met again 20 ft. above, thus establishing a 
length of 30 ft. to 40 ft. 

Though the excavated soil throughout has been carefully 
sieved the ‘ finds’ have been scanty and, in most cases, of little 
interest. The potsherd yields, however, show unusual types 
and are dealt with separately by Mr. Sherwin, whose skill in 
tabulating, drawing, and restoring cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Hardly any perfect roof tiles have been recovered, 
but fragments of ‘tegulae’ and ridge tiles’ have been dug up 
at the low level, while the usual pointed stone ‘slats’ were 
fairly frequent at the floor-level—many having the iron nails 
still sticking in them. Burnt daub occurs along the ditch under 
the corridor* and also in the excavation in the south-east angle 
of the bath-room wing 2 ft. below the floor line. This seems to 
be clear evidence of an earlier building, as no such daub is 
found in the present villa. 

To deal with the finds generally, animal bones? are, as usual, 
fairly numerous and include those of ox, horse, sheep, and deer. 
Two boars’ tusks came, the one from the corridor, the other 


* Four of these show the impress of finger-tips which may, or may not, be 
accidental. 

* This ditch was followed from outside the fire entry of the east hypocaust to 
18 ft. from the steps at the west end of corridor. 

3 These were found scattered about and at various levels. On the hearth of 
room V lay a blade-bone of beef and near it many other ox bones—fairly sound 
evidence of barbarian occupation. 
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from the excavation south of the baths. Besides many bird 
bones, too fragmentary to classify, were found those identified 
by Mr. Pycraft as belonging to the Marine Turtle (Che/one).’ 
Of stag antlers a nearly complete shed beam of a red deer with 
one upper tine attached—the brow tine having been sawn off— 
came from room V, and from the corridor the base of a shed 
antler with the beam cut off and the two upper tines sawn off 
the beam. In rooms X, XI, and XIII were found sundry tines, 
one of which had been cut longitudinally. The point of a small 
curved tusk—+} in. long—from which the base had apparently 
been cut off was taken from the earth filling of a pot base in the 
corridor. As was to be expected, oyster shells * abounded at all 
levels, while cockle and mussel shells were fairly common. They 
were followed in ratio by limpet, periwinkle, and whelk. In the 
ditch those of Tapes decussata were found in appreciable quan- 
tities, proving the early consumption of a bivalve rarely eaten 
nowadays. ‘The most curious of the bone objects found is the 
small implement with a detached bone ring (fig. 2, no. 19). Itis 
34 in. long, curved to a point and perforated at the square end, 
and may have been used for weaving.’ 

We also sieved out three bone hairpins with spherical heads 
(fig. 2, no. 17), of which one was found in room XII near the 
female cranium and the other two in room XI and the corridor. 
Glass finds have been very scanty, though in the corridor a fair 
amount of window glass was turned up and in room V several 
pieces were found near the fireplace.* The ditch under room 
XIV yielded a fragment of a dark blue pillar-moulded bowl ; 
room VIII three pieces of a dull green bottle; room X a flat 
piece of bluish tint with a bevelled edge, a small piece of light 
blue, and a fragment of bottle green. 

Of iron objects, excavation yielded the usual large quantity 
of nails, great > and small, generally square in section with flat 
heads and in some cases with wood fibre attached. In the corridor 
was found a curved bar 16 in. long and 1} in. wide, the inner 
surface flat, the outer curved; three cleats (fig. 2, nos. 5 and 6); 
half the iron shoe of a wooden spade (fig. 2, no. 4), and another 


* Imported, I take it, for edible purposes. They were found too deep down 
to be modern drift. 

* Oysters were probably dredged from the adjacent Medina river. The row 
of small cottages close by in Medina Avenue are locally known as ‘ Oystershell 
Cottages ’ and seem to have been built on a dump of these shells. 

3 Similar objects associated together but unlabelled are shown in the Dorchester 
Museum. 

* Green, blue, and yellowish green; at least three panes. 

5 One, a round nail, was nine inches long. 
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U-shaped shoe * with perforated disc attachment (fig. 2, no. 3), 
the tang and blade of a large knife (fig. 2, no. 7), part of what 
may have been a latch-key (fig. 2, no. 9), and an implement with 
a square butt and a flat handle (fig. 2, no. 10). Room V yielded 
two pieces of §-in. bar about 2? in. long, one tapering to half 
an inch; a slightly curved band 38 in. long, 1} in. broad at 
either end and, in its present rusted state, about } in. thick ; 
part of what may have been an awl (fig. 2, no. 2) ; a flat and 
triangular implement 4 in. long and ? in. at one end with a 
pointed tang at the other, probably a file (fig. 2, no. 11). On the 
floor of room IX was found a quantity of worked iron, appar- 
ently part of an article of furniture, consisting of a series of 
rods 5% in. long and half oval in section, with flat arms 1} in. 
long projecting at right angles from one end’ and with flattened 
expansion at the other (fig. 3, a, c, D, E, and H). Two of 
these rods, one of each series, are still joined at their expanded 
ends by a pivot, the one rod being folded back upon the other. 
The inference is that these six or seven bars, inextricably welded 
together by rust, represent some sort of tripod. With these 
rods was a heavy oblong piece, 2 in. by 1 in. by ? in., with a 
rough socket at one end (fig. 3, F), a much rusted piece which 
may have been a foot or small handle (fig. 3, c), a heavy hinge 
64 in. long with a round perforation close to the loop (fig. 3, J), 
and a heavy hook of triangular section, 3 in. long, bent at right 
angles at the wider end and perforated in the bend; the narrow 
end bent at a right angle in the opposite direction to form a 
straight hook? (fig. 3, kK). Room X yielded, besides nails, a 
small triangular cleat (fig. 2, no. 6), a small drop handle 43 in. 
in width (fig. 2, no. 8), and a quantity of slag. The trident- 
shaped object (fig. 2, no. 22) found in room V or baths may 
have been the handle of a chafing dish.* 

The bronze finds are few. From the corridor came a small 
circular knob handle with an iron spindle (fig. 2, no. 12) ; a frag- 
ment of what may have been a lock plate (fig. 2, no. 14) with a 
projecting arm perforated for attachment; a fibula with triple 


* Probably the business end of an adze, as the cutting edge is V-shaped and 
sharp. 

* One of which retains an iron nail. In one series (three examples) the 
expansion is disc-shaped, with a pointed projection. In the other (two examples) 
the expansion is less definite in shape. The iron appears to have been coated 
with tin. 

3 ‘This fits into the perforation in the hinge, but may be purely accidental. 

4 The tang has wood fibre still adhering to it, inferring a wooden handle. 
Though Mr. Bushe-Fox doubts its Roman origin it tallies somewhat with a similar 
find from Sandy illustrated in V.C.H. Beds., ii, pl. 1, opposite p. to. 
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coiled spring and pin all made in one piece, the catch-plate 
missing (fig. 2, no. 15), and three fragments of thin sheet from 
the foot of steps. Room V yielded a thin bar of square section 
4 in. wide forming a semicircle with the ends—one cut to a 


Fic. 3. Iron objects (4) 


triangular point, the other broken—2 in. apart. Room VIlIla 
pair of bracelets, found on the floor, one of which is perfect 


(fig. 2, no. 13)... Room X a small strap loop (fig. 2, no. 16), 


* Both are made of stout wire drawn out to a hooked end, and a coiled wire 
forms an ornament on both sides of the bracelet. 
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three bits of sheet and a twisted strip. A fragment of a Kim- 
meridge shale bracelet (fig. 2, no. 23) was found in room X."' 

The only examples of graffiti are a fragment of squared stone 
from room XIV, inscribed ‘ XPF’*: (fig. 2, no. 20), and a small 
piece of reddish-brown pottery inscribed ‘H F’—a flaw being 
used for the middle stroke of the F—which came from the ditch 
under the corridor (fig. 2, no. 21). 

The coin finds are unfortunately few, comprising : 


Hadrian (a.p. 117-38) AE.1 from room XI. 

Antoninus Pius (a.p. 138-61) AZ. 2 from corridor ditch. 

Postumus (a.p. 258-67) AE. local imitation from room X. 

Tetricus (a.D. 268-73) AZ. 3 found in ashes of fire, room X. 
from room XII. 


Claudius Gothicus (a. p. 268-70) AZ. from floor of room IX. 
Helena (after a.p. 328) AE. 3 Q3 from outside west wall. 


I must tender my cordial acknowledgement of valued assis- 
tance from Mr. Jackson in excavating ; Mr. Sherwin in affording 
me the benefit of his sound knowledge on the subject, more 
especially in tabulating and sketching the various finds and 
carefully restoring the pottery; Mr. Dudley Buxton of the 
University Museum, Oxford; Mr. W.R. Pycraft of the Natural 
History department of the British Museum ; and Mr. Tucker 
of the department of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
Oxford, in examining and identifying the various bones. More 
than all, acknowledgement is due to the public-spirited action 
of Mr. J.C. Millgate in purchasing the site and making himself 
responsible for the erection of a permanent covering over the 
excavated remains of the villa. 

It is hoped to publish an account of the pottery discovered in 
a subsequent number of this Journal. 


' This was ornamented with five ribs on the outside, the outer two on each 
side being notched at frequent intervals. 

* The P seems distinct, with traces of another letter to right. The cross 
stroke from left to right of the X is also clear but the other stroke is less 
certain. 

3 None of the last four coins appears to have been long in circulation. 


Notes 


Clayton Hill hoard of Celts.—It has been pointed out by our Fellow 
Dr. Eliot Curwen that the four celts illustrated on pl. mz in the January 
number of this Fournal, p. 42, belonged to a hoard of eight found in 
1803, deposited side by side, as stated in Sussex Archaeological Collections, 
viii, 285, where the temporary museum formed during the meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute at Chichester in 1853 is briefly described. “The 
longest is stated to have measured no less than 13 in. (the largest illus- 
trated is 11°1 in. long), and now that notice has again been drawn to the 
discovery, the remaining four may be identified in some museum or private 
collection. 


A Late-Pleistocene Flint Point.—The following account has been sent 
by Mr. S. E. Winbolt: The accompanying drawings represent the 
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Late-Pleistocene Flint Point 


upper face (left), under face, side view, and view of the point from the 
top, of a black flint point found in October 1928 in Peper Harow Park, 
Godalming, about 100 yds. south of the Deer Bridge, in the side of 
a ditch. It was among gravel brought there to make up the bank, which 
is of sand natural to the spot ; the gravel almost certainly came from the 
gravel pits, about three-quarters of a mile away, south of the house. This 
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‘point’, of La Font Robert type, is made from a flake with two longi- 
tudinal ribs, and shows signs of use at the tip and along the side edges. 
Its dimensions are: length 4-4 in., width 1-6. The length of the now 
incomplete tang is 1 in., and the greatest concavity in the length of the 
under face, from tang to point, is o-1 in. Mr. Reginald Smith is inclined 
to think that it may be of Upper Palaeolithic date, and transitional from 
Aurignac to Solutré, as another of that date has been found by our Fellow 
Mr. Armstrong in Pin-hole Cave, Creswell Crags. The drawing of the 
upper face shows the flake scars present upon the core before its detach- 
ment. Mr. J. Reid Moir, who is in agreement with Mr. Reginald Smith 
as to its probable age, says: ‘It exhibits, also upon the upper surface, 
secondary flaking in the proto-Solutré manner . . . and is possibly about 
20,000 years old. . . . [It] seems to afford yet one more example of the 
presence of Upper Palaeolithic implements in the open in England, and as 
such is of importance.” The implement is in the possession of Lord 
Middleton. 


Bronze Age Urns from Long Wittenham.—Mr. E. T. Leeds, F.S.A., sends 
the following note: The three vases figured were obtained through the 
kind permission of Mr. A. G. Hedges, the owner of the field, from a site 
a little east of Pearith’s Farm, in the parish of Long Wittenham, Berks., 
where in the past large quantities of gravel have been excavated, and 
where, according to the 6 in. O.S. map, both prehistoric and Roman 
remains have been discovered. Further proof of the prehistoric settlement 
in remains of a late Bronze Age urn-field has been secured by excavation 
of one intact and four partially destroyed cremation-pits : (a) Damaged ; 
2 ft. diam., 2} ft. deep; contained only charcoal and burnt bones of a 
woman. (B) 7 yds. west of a, damaged; 2 ft. diam., 3 ft. deep; in it 
the large urn containing burnt bones of an adult and a child, identified by 
Mr. L. H. D. Buxton, F.S.A., and charcoal. The urn, a typical example 
of Abercromby’s Deverel Class 2, with notched rim and finger-indented 
band in relief, measures 14 in. diam. and has been restored to a height of 
154 in., but may have been an inch or two taller. (Compare, however, 
Abercromby’s no. 470. (c-£) About 11 yds. west of B, a group of three 
small pits, forming a triangle, the sides of which measured 2, 64, and 7 ft. 
respectively ; all 14 ft. in diameter and between 2 and 2} ft. deep, and 
all containing earth, heavily loaded with charcoal, surrounding a small pot. 
That from c, a small edition of the large urn, with deep finger-indenta- 
tions on the rim, very roughly made, with disproportionately thick walls, 
4} in. high and 44 in. diam. Of that from p only a sherd, indicating a 
vase of similar dimensions. ‘The intact pit £ contained the other small 
vase figured. It is 4 in. high and 4 in. in diameter, and had nine pointed 
knobs irregularly spaced at 1 in. below the rim. While akin to Aber- 
cromby’s food-vessels, nos. 17-20, it is manifestly here not neolithic as 
some of these have been conjectured to be on the analogy of similar vases 
from Brittany and elsewhere. It must rather be brought into line with 
his similarly knobbed cinerary urn, no. 470 c, which was found at Acton, 
Middlesex, with others, including no. 470 already mentioned. 
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The absence of incinerated bones in £, or amongst the debris of c and p, 
the thick charcoal and the condition of the pottery in each case serve to 
indicate the burning of a food- or drink-offering im situ under a fire 
which when extinct helped to fill the hole in which the vase had been 
placed. Some vases of the food-vessel class from Northamptonshire, pre- 
sented to the Ashmolean Museum in 1927 by Miss F. H. B. Marsh, too 


PINCHES 


Bronze Age Urns from Long Wittenham, Berks. (about }) 


small to have contained the ashes of a cremation burial, but, like those 
from Long Wittenham, discoloured and cracked by heat, suggest a similar 
procedure. 

The Imperial Forestry Institute at Oxford kindly undertook to examine 
specimens of charcoal from pit £. The greater part of the material sub- 
mitted proved to be Prunus sp. (= plum, cherry, etc.), composed of the 
wood of small, poorly grown stems or branches. Other small fragments 
belonged to Quercus sp. (= oak), Pyrus sp. (= apple, pear, etc.), and 
probably Crataegus sp.?(= hawthorn). The group well represents the 
wood that in those times would have been most readily procurable in the 
vicinity of the urn-field, where blackthorns or sloe-bushes doubtless grew 
in abundance. 


Encrusted urns.—Mr. L. S. Gogan, of the National Museum, Dublin, 
sends the following note: Dr. Cyril Fox’s request for further information 
with regard to encrusted urns has elicited replies from Dr. R. W. Reid 
(Ant. Fourn., vii, 517) and myself (viii, 355); butit is surprising that the 
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response has not been larger. In view of the fundamental importance of 
Dr. Fox’s thesis, it is desirable to get every shred of evidence available ; 
and another example is here published with the kind permission of Lady 
Mabel Fitzgerald of Kilkea Castle. 

The illustration (fig. 1) is made from my own photograph and rough 
sketch. It adds another to the somewhat wide range of forms, and is 


Fic.1. Encrusted urn from Mullaghreelan (4) 


peculiarly globular, with a well-developed everted lip and a clearly defined 
base. ‘The encrusted diamond-shaped panelling extends from the lip 
almost to the base; in each panel are two stellate bosses ; and the surface 
has been horizontally hatched all over. 

The urn was found buried in sand 2 ft. below the surface on the 
summit of a small hill on Mullaghreelan (Mullach Raoireann, i.e. Hill 
of Raoire), Kilkea, Co. Carlow. It covered a heap of calcined bones. 
Height 13 in., diameter at mouth 12 in., girth at widest part 384 in. 

Dr. Fox, in this Fournal, vii, 120, holds that (2) in form these urns 
are evolved food-vessels ; (6) the ornament is merely a development of the 
vertical lugs or side-pieces found on certain North British food-vessels 
of late type (p. 120 and pl. vu, op. cit.). Transitional forms seem to 
sustain this view; but no such simplistic explanation is adequate, in my 
opinion. 

The encrusted pottery of Spain has not, so far as I am aware, been yet 
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separately studied, but it had a very wide range in time. Its leading 
characteristic is certainly the chevron, and the disposition of this suggests 
that it represents a cord reticule for suspension. Fig. 2 is an example : 
omitting or simplifying the neck, we get something astonishingly like 
the encrusted urns of the Irish and British class. This vessel from a 
settlement site at Les Escodines Altes, Mazaleon, Teruel, is assigned to 
the Early Iron Age, and need not be considered outside Dr. Fox’s chrono- 
logical range (see Fahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, 1923-4, 


Fic. 2. Encrusted urn from Teruel, 
Spain (3) 


p- 198 sq. and fig. 15; also Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, x, 
pl. 156e). On other vessels of the Spanish group, bosses enter into the 
decoration (fig. 17, op. cit.). 

Before going to press Mr. Gogan reported the finding by a farmer 
early in February of yet another encrusted urn at Keenoge, Upper 
Duleek, Co. Meath. On aesthetic and scientific grounds the urn, which 
has been acquired by the National Museum, is exceptionally attractive. 


Tools on Roman pottery.—Mr. Christopher Hawkes sends the following : 
The fragment of pottery here illustrated (fig. 1), by permission of the 
Rev. F. H. Jackson, D.Sc., rector of Chester-le-Street, who communicated 
the find to the British Museum, was discovered on the site of the Roman 
fort there at some depth, associated with two fragments of decorated 
Samian by Paternus of Lezoux, a bronze bodkin fitted with an ‘ earpick’ 
above the eye, and an iron spearhead with slightly faceted socket. It 
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is of grey sandy clay with a rough buff slip, with here and there pieces 
of grit in the body as much as % in. long, the surface having rather the 
appearance of a ‘digestive’ biscuit. 


Fic. 1. Pottery fragment from 
Chester-le-Street 


LINE OF RONETTED 


Fic. 2. Section of vase from 
Chester-le-Street (4) 


As the section-drawing (fig. 2) shows, it is about § in. thick, and must 
have formed part of the shoulder of a large-bodied vessel about 134 in. in 
diameter ; along the line of sharpest curve runs a band of somewhat 
irregular notches, apparently rouletted, above which are representations 
of three implements moulded in relief, and a fragment of a fourth. 

The axe is not the military do/abra, but a type occurring in the Sil- 
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chester tool-hoard at Great Chesterford and at Combe End, Glos. (Archaeo- 
logia, liv, 147, fig. 12: cf. also Curle, Newstead, pl. txt, 1 and 4, and 
an example from Burnswark : P.S.4. Scot. xxxiii, 248, fig. 6). The blade 
is nearly triangular, and there is no ring to the eye. The pincers seem 
to be a blacksmith’s type: one leg shorter than the other is a common 
Roman feature (see Curle, Newstead, pl. txt, 4; Archaeologia, liv, 146). 
The third object is uncertain, a pair of legs joined by an arc; it might be 
a frame for a plumb-line, but it is incomplete and puzzling. 
Representations of tools in relief occur on a sculptured stone slab in the 
museum at Arles (cast at St. Germain: Catalogue (1917), i, 290 and 
fig. 286), but moulding of any kind must be rare on coarse pottery, 
especially when not imitating a Samian form. ‘In Dr. Wheeler’s Roman 
Fort near Brecon, figs. 102—3, are figured moulded coarse copies of form 
30 from the Brecon Gaer and in the Devizes Museum ; the ware seems 
superior to the Chester-le-Street piece, and the decoration, though 
moulded in the same manner, is composed of conventional stems and 
pellets, so there is no close similarity to this piece, which is here published 
in the hope that more parallels to it may be recognized. A complete vessel 
of this type is in Colchester Museum, and other examples aré known 
perhaps of second or third century date, but more data are wanted. 


Bronze Comb from Whitby.—The photograph here reproduced was sent 
by Mr. Frank M. Sutcliffe, curator of Whitby Museum, who states that 


Bronze comb from Whitby (3) 


the comb was found in the kitchen-midden of the Abbey, which also 
yielded the runic bone comb now in the Whitby Museum (illustrated in 
Peter Hood’s Whitby Abbey, p. 40). The exact site is Blackburn’s Yard 
in Church Street, which was dug for the foundations of shops in 1875-6 
by Richard Thompson, of the Black Horse inn. The bronze comb is 
imperfect at one end, and now measures 44 in. in length instead of 5} in. 
The teeth are defective and the handle is ornamental, with openwork 
pattern not easy to parallel. In style, however, it recalls the openwork 
chatelaine-plates of the Carolingian period in France (e. g. Boulanger, Le 
mobilier funéraire Gallo-romain et Franc, pl. 47), and that date would 
agree with the known history of the Abbey, which was founded about 655, 
destroved by the Danes in 867, and not rebuilt till after the Norman 
Conquest. The comb may therefore be classed with the antiquities dis- 
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covered while the Abbey ruins were being repaired by the Office of Works 
in 1925. ‘These await publication, and will help to fill the gap in our 
knowledge of domestic conditions during the later Anglo-Saxon period. 


Pillow-mounds in Yorkshire.—Students of earthworks still find a mystery 
in these low rectangular mounds found in various parts of the country, 
and the following local observations are contributed by Dr. Francis Nilly. 
In the north pillow-mounds are known as giants’ graves, and they are 
found in Craven, Cumberland, Westmorland, north and south Wales, 
and the North Riding (Greenwell, British Barrows, p. 343). Examples 
at Ravenstonedale, the fort of Hawes water, on the top of Bryn Euryn 
(Colwyn Bay) and Llanfair Clydogau (Cardigan) have been inspected, and 
in spite of some variety in detail all are of one class, which seems to be 
most elaborate in Craven. Those dug by myself at Sutton in Craven are 
carefully built in layers, which pass unbroken through the mounds and 
have not been burrowed into by rabbits. Some of the mounds are only 
about 6 in. high, but yet as neat as when first constructed. A group often 
contains an example which differs from the rest only superficially. It is 
much broader, almost square as a rule, and surrounded by a fcsse and 
vallum which are sometimes so close to the mound that the nature of the 
latter is not apparent, and the whole looks like a ‘camp’. “The mounds 
often contain more material than could have come out of the ditch, so 
that some of it was carried to the spot; and at Sutton some of the layers 
are of material not present in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Medieval pottery, now in Keighley Museum, was found here, with a 
horse-shoe and charcoal. At Rathmell (Giggleswick) pottery was found 
(now in the School museum) together with charcoal, the ware being too 
fine for the prehistoric period. Associated with the groups are (i) most 
often long, vague, and slight intrenchments (as at Rylstone), (ii) prehistoric 
remains, especially barrows, and (iii) occasionally medieval remains. In 
Craven, where the mounds can be counted with certainty, they are always 
in threes or nines, and they are roughly orientated a little west of north 
or at right angles to that direction. All members may point one way or 
they may be mixed. At Sutton, the only prolific site known to me, the 
relics were in layers and had evidently been placed there deliberately. 
Whatever the use of the mounds, their builders may have been influenced 
by some superstition which would explain the selection of sites, the pres- 
ence of pottery, the numbers in the groups and their orientation. At 
Llanfair Clydogau there is a squarish mound not of the above type but 
shorter and broader, the length being about twice the breadth. The 
surrounding bank is very slight and several yards trom the mound, which 
stands up well about 23 or 3 ft. high. The distribution hints at a con- 
nexion with the dark ages about a. p. 700; and the subject has been 
recently treated in Antiquity (June 1928) and Messrs. Keiller and Craw- 
ford’s Wessex from the Air. A group near London can be seen in the 
open at High Beech in Epping Forest. 


Seal of Faringdon Peculiar.—On 6 December 1928 Mr. A. D. Pass- 
more exhibited the matrix of the seal of the prebendal Peculiar of Faringdon, 
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Berks. It is of bronze, oval, 2} in. by 1} in., and has for device a very 
rude representation of the Virgin and Child, below them being a shield 
charged with crane or heron. In the field are four small pin-holes for 
attaching the matrix to the handle. The inscription in Roman capitals 
reads : 


SIGILL OF FICI +: PECVLIA IVRISDIC =: 
DE +: FARINGDON 


Faringdon was a peculiar attached to one of the prebends of Salisbury, 
and this seal appears hitherto to have been unknown. A full account of 
these peculiars and their seals will be found ina paper by the late Mr. C. S. 
Perceval in Proc. Soc. Ant. v, 238. 


Note on Iftele or Istele.— Miss 1. Churchill writes : Two other examples 
of the above name written with an ‘s’ have been most kindly sent me 
by the Rev. Canon Goodman, F.S.A., Librarian of Winchester Cathedral, 
as a result of my note appearing in the last number. They are taken 
from the Winchester Cathedral Chartulary edited by him, and are as 
follows : 

No. 148. 1329/30, Jan. 8. Sir Nicholas of Ystele, the bishop’s 
registrar, is a witness to an agreement between St. Elizabeth’s College by 
Wolvesey and the cathedral priory about rights of burial. 

No. 323. 1327/8, Jan. 23. Nicholas of Ysteleye, rector of St. Mary’s 
in the valleys, Winchester, and registrar, is a witness toa judgement of 
John of Stratford in a dispute about tithes at Barton Stacy between the 
cathedral priory and the prior and convent of Llanthony by Gloucester. 

I myself have just come across the name with an ‘f’ in two instances 
in Archbishop Islip’s register : 

f. 66b. 1353. A Confirmation by the Archbishop of a grant made to 
the vicarage of Orpington by the rector Nicholas de Yftele, official of 
the archdeacon of Canterbury in 1352. . 

f. 295. 1361-2. A mandate addressed to Nicholas de Yftele, official 
of the archdeacon of Canterbury. 


Reviews 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inventory of the 
Historical Monuments in London. Vol. III. Roman London. 10} x 84. 
Pp. xxii+208, with 68 plates and 93 figures in the text. London : 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1928. 18s. 

All concerned are to be congratulated on the arrangements made for 
the compilation of this important volume. The Royal Commission acted 
wisely in delegating the task to an ad hoc Committee of specialists; the 
Committee have discharged their duty with exemplary care and thorough- 
ness ; and, finally, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, who was invited to serve as 
secretary and recorder, has taken a wide view of his responsibilities and 
has brought to bear upon the collation and statement of the scattered mass 
of evidence a fullness of knowledge and a faculty of lucid exposition 
which deserve the most cordial recognition. It is safe to predict that for 
many years the book will remain the standard work upon the story of 
Roman London. It will not, of course, supersede the Victoria County 
History. ‘That is more comprehensive in its scope and must continue to 
be indispensable to serious students, if only because of the wealth of the 
material which is gathered within its pages. Since it was published, how- 
ever, a good deal of water has flowed under London Bridge. In parti- 
cular, pottery sherds can now be classified chronologically with a degree of 
approximate certainty that was undreamt of twenty years ago, and 
archaeology has thus been provided with a new and invaluable aid to the 
interpretation of the data. 

The lion’s share of space has naturally been assigned to the Inventory. 
This contains a detailed and documented description of the whole of the 
structural fragments which survive, as well as of those of which any trust- 
worthy notice is extant. Lamentably sparse as they appear to be, when 
regard is had to the important place once held by London among the 
cities of the Western Empire, they are sufficient to enable the circuit of 
the walls to be determined with tolerable accuracy. Here the Commis- 
sion’s Report does little more than confirm the views of earlier observers. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. W. Clapham’s re-examination of the evidence 
relating to the Basilica, which stood on the site now occupied by Leaden- 
hall Market, has enabled a distinct advance to be made. Something of the 
street-plan can, for the first time, be dimly and doubtfully discerned. 
The Inventory is followed by a series of very useful Appendices. The 
first of these supplies a complete conspectus of the burials, the precise 
position of which is so often of first-rate topographical significance. 
The second consists of an admirably succinct and convenient catalogue of 
the inscriptions, prepared by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, who is inclined 
to accept Mr. G. H. Stevenson’s new and attractive, if not entirely con- 
vincing, explanation of the puzzling P PR BR tile-stamp—p(ortitores) 
pr(ovinciae) Br(itanniae), instead of Mommsen’s p(ublicani). In the others, 
Terra Sigillata prior to a. p. 60 is dealt with by Mr. T. Davies Pryce, the 
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Roman Coinage of London by Dr. G. F. Hill, and the site of the 
Roman Bridge at London by Mr. Guy Parsloe. All are eminently 
deserving of study. 

But it is to Dr. Wheeler’s scholarly Introduction that most readers 
will in the first instance turn for enlightenment. ‘They will find it 
judicious, well balanced, and thoroughly readable. ‘There is no spinning 
of fanciful theories, and on points where there is room for difference of 
opinion the pros and cons are always scrupulously weighed before the 
final inference is drawn. On the whole, the resulting narrative is con- 
servative in tendency. Like Haverfield, Dr. Wheeler is sceptical as to 
the existence of a pre-Roman London, and his reasoned statement of the 
case on the other side will not be easily refuted. Again like Haverfield, 
he definitely and decidedly rejects the view as to the line of the earliest 
roads which was ventilated in the Victoria County History. On the 
other hand, while Haverfield hesitated about the date of the walls, 
inclining in the end to the close of the third century, Dr. Wheeler 
courageously plumps for the last years of the first. The converging 
lines of argument that have led him to this conclusion are set forth at 
some length, although the strongest of all—the evidence of the pottery 
from the valley of the Walbrook stream—might with advantage have been 
treated with greater elaboration. Interesting suggestions are made as to 
what happened after 410, and a final bonne bouche is presented in the 
shape of the paradox that the Saxons may, after all, have been the de- 
fenders rather than the destroyers of Roman civilization. At the same 
time it is frankly admitted that judgement on these last speculations had 
better be suspended until we understand Richborough properly and can 
dig up St. Albans. 

The Stationery Office have done their part nobly. The book is well 
printed and most liberally illustrated. Moreover, it is published at a price 
so reasonable that a rapid exhaustion of the first issue seems certain. It 
may therefore be worth while drawing attention to one or two points 
that might be considered when the inevitable reprint is called for. The 
bibliography is not altogether beyond criticism ; it is odd, for instance, to 
see Karl Miiller’s edition of Ptolemy indexed under the name of the 
publisher. And the discussion on the roads would be more easily followed 
if room could be found for the insertion of yet another map. These are 
trifle. More serious is the lapse from his habitual caution which has 
allowed Dr. Wheeler to set aside the express authority of Tacitus, and to 
transfer the revolt of Boudicca from a.p. 61 to a.p. 60, which thereupon 
becomes a cardinal year in the chronological arrangement of the Intro- 
duction. A footnote refers the reader to ‘Henze in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopadie III. 798, s.v. Boudicca ; and bibliography there cited’. 
But, when one turns to Henze’s article, one finds in the first place that 
all he does is to summarize, without in any way endorsing it, a theory 
propounded by Asbach in 1878, and in the second place that the only one 
of the writers cited in the bibliography who alludes to Asbach’s theory does 
so merely to reject it (Schiller, Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit I, 
P- 353, footnote 8). Asa matter of fact, Asbach’s proposed correction 
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of Tacitus was based upon what is now known to have been an erroneous 
entry in Klein’s Fasti Consulares, where Calvisius Ruso appears as consul 
on March ist, a.p. 61. Dessau long ago pointed out that Ruso’s 
consulship fell in the reign of Vespasian, not in that of Nero (Inscr. Lat. 
Sel., 3534), and he subsequently traced the various steps in his official 
career with the help ofa new inscription from Antiochia Caesarea (Fourn. 
of Roman Studies II, pp. 301 ff.). That the inscription which misled 
Klein has no bearing on the date of the Boudiccan revolt, is indicated by 
Anderson in his notes on the Agricola. Gerorce MacponaLp. 


The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age. By H.R. Hatt. 9} x 7. 
Pp. xxxii + 302, with 370 illustrations and 2 maps. London: 
Methuen, 1928. 

This book contains the author’s Rhind Lectures of 1923 ‘ considerably 
enlarged and brought up to date’. ‘Traces remain, almost inevitably, of 
lecture-style, and of the constraint imposed by a formal ‘ course of six’ ; 
but the dependence of such a course on its illustrations has its advantage, 
as a principle of selection among overwhelmingly copious material, and 
an excuse for an ample supply of pictures. 

Dr. Hall is at some pains to defend the title of his book, and a similar 
defence might be set up for a companion volume on the ‘ Civilization of 
England in the Bronze Age’. He uses ‘ Minoan’ for the civilization of 
Crete only, and very reasonably revives ‘Mycenaean’ for its mainland 
counterpart, restricting ‘ Helladic’ to the previous phases when the 
mainland was not yet Minoanized. Naturally he is more interested in 
the eastward affinities of Aegean cultures, and resigns the discussion of 
their influence in the west and north to specialists. 

Of the essential Greekness of Minoan life Dr. Hall is convinced : it is 
the first-fruits of the Greek genius that are here revealed to us: these 
Minoans were our own culture-ancestors’; ‘it is to the Minoans and 
their contemporaries (p. 5)... that the forgotten history enshrined in 
Greek tradition is to be assigned’. ‘This admittedly prejudges the 
verdict of the inscriptions, from which he hopes much ; but is there any 
reason to believe that extant specimens of the script contain ‘the true 
account of the events of which we distinguish confused echoes in the 
legends...” ? 

In other matters, too, Dr. Hall has his own opinions, and usually 
makes out a strong case for them. While admitting doubt as to Cyprus 
(p. 21, cf. p. 33 n.) he is certain that the Cyclades in purely neolithic 
days ‘were not inhabited at all’, and that they were first occupied by 
‘colonists from Anatolia’ and Crete, ‘hardly earlier than 3000 B.c.’, 
(pp. 21-2) attracted by the Melian obsidian and (as he suggests, p. 31) 
the Naxian emery. ‘This does. less than justice to the ‘ Pelos’ type of 
pottery, and its concomitants, which is neither Cretan nor Anatolian nor 
peculiar to Melos and Naxos. As in Cyprus, the alternative is open, of 
a culture fairly advanced but neglectful of its pot-clays. What comes in 
suddenly, late in the Stone Age, is the potter’s art, among people already 
skilled in making other sorts of vessels : an instance of those zmponderabilia 
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to which attention is drawn in another context (p. 25). Is it quite 
certain, also, that ‘we have no traces of Bronze Age inhabitants of 
Western Crete’? (p. 32 n.) In dealing with early Aegean pottery, Ana- 
tolian influences are under-estimated (pp. 56-7) : not all Trojan vessels 
were ‘ owl-héaded ’, though this might easily be inferred from the argument 
as stated here. What is characteristic of Trojan ceramic, though not 
‘peculiar’, is what Dr. Hall calls the ‘ black-jack’ or leather-type 
series (p. 57), in which others are inclined to see gourd-forms also. 
When shall we reach clear notions about Aegean pigments? Dr. Hall 


writes (p. 61) of this ‘ varnish-paint . . . usually known by the German 
name of Urfirniss, “‘ primaeval glaze”. But... this Greek lustrous paint 
was not really a glaze . . . though it was fused, there was no glaze in it, 


and lustrous or varnish-paint is a more correct term for it’. But it is not 
a varnish ; it is not lustrous in any sense in which ‘lustre’ is used of 
other kinds of pottery ; it could not be ‘ fused’ if there were not some 
‘glass’ in it; and it is in facta‘ glaze’, though a very poor and thin one. 

On the origin of ‘ Minyan ware’, Dr. Hall rightly insists that the 
name ‘ Minyan’ is inappropriate ; and rejects Dr. Persson’s notion that 
this ware was pressed in a mould. He is cautiously inclined to ascribe it to 
Troy (pp. 64, 81), but has the same difficulty as his predecessors in quot- 
ing anything Trojan that is early enough or sufficiently like the ‘ Minyan’ 
of central Greece. And if the ‘ quick-wheel’ be, as he thinks (p. 72), a 
Cretan invention, how, when, and where was it acquired by a people who 
had the ‘ grey-ware’ technique? But elsewhere (p. 34) he brings ‘ quick- 
wheel’ and cart-wheel together to Crete from the East, and the cart-wheel 
at all events from Elam through Asia Minor: in which case the Helles- 
pont was well placed for acquiring the ‘quick-wheel’ independently. 
What still seems to be desirable is better information as to ‘ quick-wheel ’ 
pottery in the Troad. Mr. Heurtley’s discovery of a sort of ‘ Minyan’ 
pottery in Macedonia was made evidently just too late for consideration. 

The relations between Cyprus and Cyclades in the early Bronze Age are 
still not quite clear; but are there any Cypriote ‘spear-heads’ with slits 
in the blade? The specimen from Troy in fig. 98 has a curved tang, 
like many Cypriote blades; but is it a spear-head, and if it is, how 
would Dr. Hall mount it on a shaft? The point is important as a gauge 
of the indebtedness of the Cycladic bronze-workers. 

In the controversy about the date of the ‘ bee-hive ’ tombs at Mycenae, 
Dr. Hall summarizes both views, emphasizes the large measure of agree- 
ment, and on the crucial point—the date of the ‘Atreus ’ and ‘ Clytaemnes- 
tra’ monuments—insists on the value of more accurate dating for the con- 
tents of the ‘ shaft-graves’, for, as he truly says, ‘ Minoan burial-customs 
seem chaotic’. And he revives the suggestive observation that the grave- 
stones which stood over the ‘ shaft-graves’ may be comparatively late, ‘and 
very probably sub-Mycenaean’. 

The closing chapter on the ‘ Transition to Iron’ restates very fully and 
clearly the main sources of evidence for that difficult period, but does not 
contribute much that is new. The fibula still ‘belongs to the Achaians’ 
(p. 257), but iron ‘came to Greece probably as much from Anatolia as 
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from the Danubian region’: is there, however, reason to suppose that 
the Hittites had iron ‘no doubt long before’ the thirteenth century? But 
the Achaians ‘belonged primarily to the Bronze Age, and had nothing 
to do with the general introduction of iron for use in weapon-making’ 
(p. 258), and ‘the attribution of the custom of incineration to the 
Homeric heroes is probably an anachronism on the part of the poets, if 
these heroes were the genuine archaeological Achaians...’ (p. 260). To 
distinguish between ‘ Homeric’ and ‘ archaeological’ Achaians is a fear- 
some complication. In the Appendix on ‘ Racial Affinities’, the con- 
quest of Greece by the Achaians is compared to that of Northern India by 
the Aryans. Yet on p. 64 the Dimini culture is ‘ possibly that of the 
ancestors of the Achaians’; and if the Achaians had been settled in 
Thessaly since the Dimini period, the analogy with Aryan aggression 
in India is not very close. But Dr. Hall writes as if Indian Aryans had 
‘left behind’ them the Aryan-named folk in Mitanni (pp. 85 n., 290) ; 
so perhaps we have not here the whole of his theory. 

These are only examples of the suggestive doubts which this useful and 
interesting survey provokes, and is probably meant to stimulate. With 
its ample illustrations and full index it will become a reference-book of 
great value. J. L. Myregs. 


The Most Ancient East : The Oriental Prelude to European Prehistory. By 
V. Gorpon Cuitpg, B.Litt., Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in 
Edinburgh University. 9 x 54. Pp. xv+258, 24 plates, map, and 86 
figures. London: Kegan Paul, 1928. 15s. 

Discoveries of first-class importance have been made of late in such 
numbers, not only in Egypt and Mesopotamia but in India and China as 
well, that all generalizations on the early history of these lands are in 
need of revision, and theories put forward even a few years back require 
considerable adjustment. Though the time is not yet ripe for far- 
reaching reconstructions, archaeologists have been feeling the need of a 
restatement of the facts, old and new together, with an appreciation of 
the present position. 

No one is better fitted for this task than our Fellow Professor Gordon 
Childe, and in the volume under review he has described all that is now 
known, together with much that has been suggested as to the origin of the 
early civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and India, though he has not 
included the recent discoveries in the Far East in his survey. 

The volume is written ina clear and vigorous style, singularly free from 
technical terms, though the newly introduced ‘dompting’ appears, at 
first sight, strange in connexion with a prehistoric knife. The author 
feels that all these early civilizations have, in part at least, come from 
some other centre; this, he suspects, is to be looked for in the South, 
either on the Upper Nile, in South Arabia, in India, or on the Iranian 
plateau. He is not jn agreement with Frankfort and others in believing 
that some, at any rate, of the elements arrived from North Syria. 

To many it may appear strange that he uses the term ‘ prediluvial ’ as 
the Mesopotamian counterpart for the Egyptian predynastic. Yet many 
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years ago Sir James Frazer pointed out that the Mesopotamian story of 
the Great Flood was a legend rather than a myth ; excavations have laid 
bare remains which seem to date from the First Dynasty of Kish, the 
first after the Deluge, while the fine painted pottery found at Tell el-’Ubaid 
and Abu-Shahrein seems to be older still. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
to suspect that this painted ware dates from before the catastrophe handed 
down by tradition as the Flood. Since, however, pottery similar to that 
found at Jemdet Nasr occurs in the lowest layer at Kish, both date pre- 
sumably after that event, and to treat of these and allied wares, such 
as that of Susa II, as belonging to a second Prediluvial period is less 


Scotland’s Royal Line: the tragic house of Stuart, with a personal biography 
of that hero of romance and misfortune, Prince Charles Edward. By 
Grant R. Francis, F.S.A. 82x53. Pp. xiv+350. London, 
Murray, 1928. 215. 


Were the title of this book less misleading, it might be easier to give 
it its due, if only for the study of the Old Chevalier. This is un- 
doubtedly the best part of the story and one must be grateful to the 
author for a wider outlook and a truer sympathy than is usually the case. 
For the earlier sections one might have expected some account, however 
short, of the origin and rise of a family, whose history, resting on charter 
evidence, compares favourably with the legends of many a Celtic house 
and must have left its impress on the character and appearance of later 
generations. 

It is impossible in 323 pages to give a sketch that will please every one, 
especially if there be a ‘clean cut’ between the matter in hand and former 
events and influences. As an example Edward III seems to get the credit 
(p. 5) of what was really the original policy of Edward I. The true history 
of Scotland, often concealed in obscure pamphlets and periodicals, has yet to 
be written, though Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather may still serve; and 
there can be no real understanding of the Stewarts without reference to 
the Highlands, which are scarcely mentioned till the periods of the 
Fifteen and Forty-five. The brief notices of the earlier kings leave an 
impression of battle, murder, and sudden death ; but it was not entirely 
so, nor can the royal morality be gauged by the number of illegitimate 
children. With Queen Mary the narrative expands out of the ‘ vague and 
shadowy mists of medieval record’. On the mystery of that unhappy 
ruler historians will perhaps always differ, and Mr. Francis has marshalled 
most of the facts, including an original account of her tragic end. In 
respect of her son one can hardly believe that the ‘ wise fool’ ever really 
broke away from the teaching of George Buchanan, who is not men- 
tioned. A more surprising omission is the clear proof that James made no 
genuine effort whatever to save his mother, as Professor Rait has shown 
in his admirable work King ‘fames’s Secret. "There might also have 
been some allusion to supposed things inter Christianos non nominanda (see 
Mr. Gibbs’s note to the Earldom of Gowrie, Complete Peerage, vol. V1), 


before which, if true, the indiscretions of the earlier and later Stewarts 
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do indeed pale. Of Charles I and his two sons we hear more, a judicious 
contrast being made between the joyousness of Charles II and the 
taciturnity of James II and VII. A cynic to the last, one might almost 
suppose that the former treated his death-bed repentance (if any) as 
flippantly as he dealt with his mock marriage at Euston. 

To William III but scant justice is done, and the reader fails at first 
to grasp that he was himself half a Stewart and not so far removed from 
the throne. Moreover, there is evidence which clearly demonstrates that, 
in spite of Glencoe, his name stood well with a large part of the High- 
lands. Dealing with the Fifteen and the Forty-five the author, though 
a Jacobite declared, becomes far more illuminating, but in respect of 
the latter one must protest against such statements (p. 206) as that the 
first law-officer of the Crown of Scotland had then raised a full regiment 
of Highlanders under Lord Loudoun. The commissions had been signed 
before the Forty-five began, and it had not been raised with the 
object of opposing the Jacobites, though as much of it as was in being 
eventually did so. This regiment must not be confused with the later 
Independent Companies. If the contention be correct, that the Prince 
in submitting to the retreat after Falkirk washed his hands of the con- 
sequences, he would have done better to have returned then and there to 
France. Eventually he left his friends in a far worse plight, when, had 
Lovat’s advice been followed, there was still a faint hope of extracting some 
sort of terms from the Government. For Lord Loudoun there appears 
to be no praise. After he had evacuated Inverness and left a garrison 
(though not commanded by Grant of Rothiemurchus) in Fort George 
(the old fort of that name) he continued to do considerable service for the 
Government. So long as he remained in Sutherland, he prevented 
supplies from being drawn out of that county and Caithness and kept a 
considerable force of Jacobites employed to watch him. When he 
retreated to Skye he brought with him some hundreds of his men. _ Inci- 
dentally it was in December 1745 that he marched to Fort Augustus. The 
letter given on p. 244 appears to be strangely out of place. ‘These things 
may seem trivial in respect of a book otherwise readable, but a growing 
section of the public demands more than usual accuracy in these matters 
and is beginning to realize that perhaps Lord George Murray (p. 264) 
was right. An excellent series of illustrations and an index go far to 
redeem whatever faults there may be, the portraits themselves filling large 
gaps which are otherwise left to the imagination. 


Prince Charlie and the Borderland. By Davip Jounstone BeatTie. 
83x54. Pp. 290. Carlisle: Thurnam, 1928. 7s. 6d. 

The fact that this book, as the Foreword states, was published ‘ on the 
eve of the approaching Carlisle Historical Pageant’ need be no deterrent 
to any reader sensing opportunist. Let him go on and he will not be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Beattie is to be congratulated on having produced a 
work which deals almost entirely with its purpose, namely a record, not 
too historical, of Jacobite hopes and disappointments in and about the 
Border. The volume is obviously of greatest interest to the author’s own 
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district, but will have a considerably wider range ; it is well written, with 
tradition interwoven which, whether strictly accurate or not, shows very 
clearly the true anti-Jacobite trend of thought. In respect, however, of 
such depredations as may have been committed by the Prince’s army, one 
is inclined to believe that many of them were invented in anticipation, as 
well might be with people who believed that the Highlanders had canni- 
balistic tendencies. “The book is also in the main singularly fair to all 
parties. One may note the ‘ willing or otherwise’ (p. 18) in respect of 
the gathering of the clans and (p. 31) the absence of the usual abuse of 
Sir John Cope. On the other hand (p. 27) a good deal more might be said 
against Traquair and (p. 246) a little less against General Wade. Of the 
actual siege of Carlisle a good picture is given. Short as was the delay 
to the Jacobites, it was of value to the other side and enabled the Govern- 
ment’s forces to approach nearer. Even then they were out-manceuvred, 
but whether the Prince by a forced march on London would have won 
a throne appears doubtful in the extreme. The author gives a quotation 
on the subject but does not seem to commit himself. It is unfortunate that 
(p. 203) the old and now discredited story of the MacDonalds’ supposed 
behaviour at Culloden is given, the more so as it seems outside the scope of 
the work. An index, some interesting illustrations, and a valuable list of 
prisoners give additional merit to an already attractive book. 

D. W. 


Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture in the British Museum. By H.R. Hatt, 
D.Litt., F.B.A. 13410}. Pp. 58, with 60 plates. Paris and 
Brussels: Van Oest, 1928. £3 35. 

The French edition of this book forms part XI of the well-known 
series Ars Asiatica, published by G. Van Oest of Paris. It serves as 
a complement to Mr. Laurence Binyon’s work Asiatic Art in the British 
Museum in that it gives an account of the ancient sculptural art of 
Mesopotamia. The Assyrian collection is based, mainly, upon the relics 
found by the late Sir Henry Austin Layard at Nimriid, which include 
the colossal roaring lion, the war and hunting reliefs of Ashur-nasir-pal, the 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III, and much of the best work of the 
ninth century. 

From Kuyunjik Layard brought back the series of reliefs depicting the 
lion hunt of Ashur-bani-pal, which are superior to the best works in 
relief that the Egyptians could produce. 

The Museun, as Dr. Hall himself points out, cannot compete with the 
Louvre in the excellence of its Babylonian collection, due in the main 
to the rich finds of De Sarsec at Tell Lo. Among the earlier Sumerian 
sculptures may be mentioned the portrait figure of Kur-lil (pl. 1v, 1), 
a portrait sculpture (pl. v), and the figure of a priestess (pl. v1). Parts 
of portrait statues of the later Sumerian period, of the time of Gudea, 
show the transition from the crudity of the early sculptures to the more 
delicate style of later times, which culminated in the magnificent work of 
Ashur-nasir-pal and his successors. 

Dr. Hall, in the text of this volume, gives a general account of the 
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collections, and concludes with some comparisons of the sculptural art of 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Assyria. 

In looking through the illustrations to this volume, the poverty of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian work in the round, in comparison with the 
Egyptian examples, is remarkable. But in work in relief the Assyrians 
hold the field. In the impression of depth and in the delicacy of detail 
which they obtained, the Assyrian representations were seldom equalled by 
the Egyptians. 

It is to be regretted that no examples of the primitive art of Assyria, 
which would make the collection complete chronologically, are represented. 
The introductory text and the selection of sculptures to be illustrated are 
both due to Dr. Hall, which is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of 
the work. L. P. K. 


Egyptian Art. By Witnetm WorrinceR—translated with introduction by 
BERNARD RackHAM. 7}. Pp. x+95. London: Putnam, 
1928. 12s. 6d. 

This is a translation, by Bernard Rackham, of Professor Worringer’s 
work Aegyptische Kunst: Probleme ihrer Wertung. It is not a history, 
but is rather a general consideration of the psychological determination 
of form in Egyptian art, in the course of which Professor Worringer 
has occasion to draw aside the veil which, he declares, has enshrouded 
things Egyptian from classical times. 

Bounded by the desert on both sides, Egypt is the greatest example of an 
oasis in the world. Her civilization was artificial, a hot-house growth, 
whose luxuriance was due, in the first instance, to an artificial control of 
natural forces, by which is meant a skilful exploitation of the inundation 
of the Nile. ‘This fact, the author would have us understand, has 
affected the whole course of Egyptian culture, and has given to it an 
entirely artificial character. He compares the ancient Egyptian to the 
modern American in his technicalization of life, by which practical 
utility is the end of all spiritual effort. He attributes the simplicity of 
Egyptian architectural forms, not to a desire to blend with a natural 
background, but rather to a lack of artistic sensibility, the outcome of 
which is a rectilinear style. Moreover, accuracy of portrayal, which is 
such a remarkable feature of Egyptian sculpture in the round, is, to Pro- 
fessor Worringer, significant of a lack of spirituality and creative fancy. 

In religion there is an indifference to contradictions, a pantheon which 
is highly conventionalized. To enable the dead to live in the after-world, 
an extension of this world in another form, a heterogeneous collection of 
magical formulae was in use. 

In Egyptian literature, the author finds the same lack of imaginative 
impulse, a preference for the objective rather than the subjective. The 
opportunist’s precepts for a practical conduct of life; sentimental love 
lyrics; guides to polite society; all these are there, but no Homeric 
hymns, no Gilgamish epic, no song of the Nibelungs ! 

How was it, then, that Egypt was held in such reverence by the 
classical writers? Professor Worringer has an answer: ‘ Nothing has a 
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more profound effect than paradox.’ And paradox, he suggests, is the 
key-note of Egyptian thought. Egyptologists would, no doubt, object to 
most of Professor Worringer’s generalizations. Was the relief most 
symbolic of Egyptian art? Was the consciousness of a higher power 
foreign to the Egyptian? Was there not, during the Middle Kingdom, 
an awakening of man to moral unworthiness and a desire for better things ? 
A paper by M. Emile Luys, ‘La Religion personnelle ’ (Chronique a’ Egypte, 
no. 4, Juillet 1927, p. 145), deserves Professor Worringer’s attention. 

It is surprising to find that a prehistoric stone building in Central 
Tunis (Plate 19) should be described as a stone sepulchre in Brittany 
(p. 39). L. &. 


Sibyls and Seers. By Epwyn Bevan. 7}$x5. Pp. 189. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1928. 7s. 6d. 


In these days students of the early Middle Ages are being compelled as 
never before to direct their attention beyond the medieval world to that 
Hellenistic-Roman civilization from which it proceeded. Professor 
Bevan’s new book, which bears the sub-title 4 Survey of some Ancient 
Theories of Revelation and Inspiration, is a contribution of absorbing 
interest to the problem of the relations between Hellenism, Hebraism, 
and Christianity. Dr. Bevan refuses to be bound by the methods of the 
narrower religionsgeschichtliche school, and the result is a candid and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the beliefs of men who were not, after all, very 
different from ourselves and from some of whom we have still a great 
deal to learn. ‘There is, of course, much of what we are accustomed to 
call superstition in these accounts of spirit-communications, of visions of 
the other world, of epiphanies and ghosts, of heavenly voices, of letters 
from heaven, of ecstasies and dreams. But the concern is ultimately with 
serious and important things which attracted the attention of a Plato and 
a Posidonius, of a Plotinus and an Augustine. If, on the one side, we 
have the abandonment of much that had been gained by patient observa- 
tion of natural fact, on the other a new world was being opened, more 
diversified than the old, and bearing with it something of supreme im- 
portance for mankind. 

It is with such a suggestion that Professor Bevan ends. ‘ If we ven- 
ture beyond experience, can faith be anything but pure arbitrariness and 
haphazard ? To attempt an answer to such a question would be to attempt 
a whole theory of religion, of religious faith. We must stop at the point to 
which we have been brought in considering what men of old time thought 
about revelations of the other world. No doubt according as we answer 
the great questions of the universe ourselves, we shall regard those ancient 
men as ridden with useless fancies, or groping confusedly after something 
supremely true.’ F. J. E. Rasy. 


The Victoria History of the County of Durham. Edited by W1Lt1aM Pace, 
F.S.A. Vol. III. 12x 8}. Pp xvi+376. London: St. Catherine 
Press, 1928. £3 35. 

The first two volumes of this History were issued in 1905 and 1907. 

The publication of the third volume has been delayed by reason of the 
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war; and the Editor records the loss which the enterprise has sustained 
by the death in action of Mr. John Quekett, who was mainly responsible 
for the architectural description of Durham Cathedral. His unfinished 
work has been completed and revised by Mr. F. H. Cheetham. 

The first half of the volume deals with the City of Durham. A 
general history of the city, admirably produced by one whose local know- 
ledge and previous contributions to Durham history are widely known, 
and a valuable sketch of the City Jurisdictions, are followed by a detailed 
account of the Castle. The group of buildings, constituting Durham 
Castle, has been described as the finest example of secular architecture 
of the period. It is, perhaps, the external aspect which is the better 
known to travellers to the north ; but those who are aware of the Great 
Hall, the Black Staircase, and the Norman doorway, which originally 
formed the state entrance to the Norman castle, will appreciate in these 
pages the history of its architectural development, of its transition from 
fortress to palace, and from palace to University. It is to be hoped that 
this volume, appearing at an appropriate moment, will stimulate the 
interest necessary for the preservation of an historic monument of 
national importance. 

The architectural description of the cathedral and monastic buildings, 
which fills about fifty pages, is preceded by an historical sketch from an 
authoritative hand. No trace of the stone church begun by Bishop Aldhun 
in 996 has been revealed by excavation, though its general character may 
be deduced from the account given by Reginald the monk; and there is 
evidence to suppose that its south wall lay some thirty feet south of that 
of the existing church (pp. 93, 124). But it is with that sublime build- 
ing, which was begun in 1093 and practically completed by 1133, that 
our principal interest is concerned. It remained for Bishop Hugh de 
Puiset to build the Galilee circa 1175, and for Bishop Poore to begin in 
1242 the substitution of the Chapel of the Nine Altars for the apsidal 
east end. Otherwise, as Mr. Peers observes (p. 93), the present building 
follows the lines of the plan laid down in 1093; and the form of the 
original east end can be seen to-day below the present floor. It is inter- 
esting to note that a Sacrist’s Exchequer, which was built in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, and pulled down two hundred years later 
(p. 107), was placed in precisely the same relative position as the Sacristy 
which has recently been designed for Westminster Abbey. 

The architectural descriptions combine an excellent record of what 
exists to-day with an account, based on documentary and archaeological 
evidence, of the changes which have taken place during the last eight 
centuries. There is an admirable description of the Chapel of the Nine 
Altars, where the vaulting problem was more acute than in the cor- 
responding chapel at Fountains, begun a few years earlier; and we are 
reminded that the Deanery kitchen is the only early monastic kitchen in 
England still in regular use. The details relating to the church and 
monastic buildings as they appeared in the sixteenth century, given in 
The Rites of Durham, have naturally provided valuable material in tracing 
their history; but in one instance at all events a tradition enshrined 
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in The Rites is proved to be wrong (p. 98). In view of the damage 
done at the Reformation, and again at the hands of Wyatt, who pulled 
down most of the chapter-house, and wished to destroy the Galilee, 
we must congratulate ourselves that we live in an age when devoted 
care is bestowed on such an example of our ancient heritage as Durham 
Cathedral, the interest and beauty of which are recorded worthily in 
these pages. The history of the city is completed by two sections 
dealing with the ancient parishes of St. Oswald and St. Giles. The 
former includes a full account of Finchale Priory, where recent ex- 
cavations, conducted by the Office of Works, have thrown much light 
on its history and plan; and the descent of several manors within the 
parish bounds are traced with care. 

The second half of the volume deals with the topography of the 
Stockton Ward, which in 1831 contained twenty-two parishes. These 
include Sockburn, of which parish two townships are in Yorkshire—a 
fact that has produced the somewhat unfortunate result of the accounts of 
the township of Sockburn itself, which lies in Durham, and of the Conyers 
family, being given, not in this work, but in the corresponding history of 
the North Riding. The ward was originally much smaller than it is to- 
day ; and the facts relating to the incorporation with it of most of the 
old wapentake of Sadberge are presented very clearly (pp. 191-4). That 
wapentake (or rather the manor of Sadberge with a wapentake appur- 
tenant) formed part of the county of Northumberland until its purchase 
by the bishop of Durham from King Richard I. This transaction was the 
origin of the disputes between the bishopric and the Bruces and Baliols 
in respect of the lands which they held in Sadberge, and between the 
bishopric and the crown in the matter of forfeitures—a story which has 
been dealt with in vol. II of this work, and also by Dr. Lapsley in his County 
Palatine of Durham. Here the references to these disputes are mainly in- 
cidental, such as the right to wreck upon the shores of Hartness (p. 256) ; 
but collectively they show the difficulties produced by so complicated and 
indeterminate a mixture of feudal rights. Even as late as 1569 the in- 
habitants of Hart and Hartlepool refused to attend the Durham musters, 
alleging that they belonged to the county of Northumberland (p. 258). 
There are also several examples of the conflict in jurisdiction beween the 
bishop and the prior of Durham, such as the question of customs from 
ships on the north bank of the Tees (p. 197). 

The gratitude of the modern historian of Durham is due for the 
foundations laid by Hutchinson and Surtees, and for the records printed 
by the Society which honours the latter’s name. And if several manorial 
descents in this volume correct and amplify the work of Surtees, as they 
undoubtedly do, the improvement in no way disparages his work, but is 
a measure of the material which has become available since his day, and 
of the increasing facilities for modern research. As an example of a 
conspicuous advance in topographical knowledge the account of the parish 
of Redmarshall can be compared with that given by Surtees. With 
regard to that manor he relied quite naturally on Glover’s statement that 
it was granted by Bishop Bek to his brother John. ‘This is now proved 
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to be erroneous (p. 215); and the muniments at Merton College, 
Oxford, throw new light on Stillington, in the same parish, where the 
manor was granted to the college in the thirteenth century (p. 317). The 
details relating to Ingleby’s Manor in Hurworth (p. 289) are of value in 
connexion with the Ingleby family, and should be read in conjunction 
with the late Mr. W. T. Lancaster’s privately printed and little-known 
monograph on their early history; a parallel to the name of the manor 
is Ingleby’s Manor in Chadwell, Essex. Modern research has been able 
to amend the pedigree of Tailbois in a very satisfactory manner (p. 287) ; 
and the history of the township of Mainsforth (p. 207), the home of 
Surtees, has a special interest of its own. Those who have occasion to 
attempt a differentiation between ‘real’ and ‘reputed’ manors will 
notice the case of Preston in Stockton-on-Tees (p. 359), where the domi- 
nant estate came to be called the manor, a word which was often used 
as a convenient term for some particular block of property. 

The illustrations, maps, and plans are eminently satisfactory. And the 
only two points of criticism which we venture to make are, first, the 
absence of a list of incumbents for each parish, and secondly the disquiet- 
ing fact that a great Durham bishop of the twelfth century masquerades 
throughout these pages under the name of Pudsey. Cuares Cray. 


Periodical Literature 


The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 3, no. 3, includes :—The excavations 
at Ur; Early Persian antiquities; Egyptian and Babylonian acquisitions ; 
A Roman sarcophagus ; A newly acquired Arabic manuscript; A Rakka 
vase ; A unique medical incunabulum ; Diirer’s portrait of Maximilian I ; 
Laboratory notes; The British Museum expedition to British Honduras 
in 1928. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 82, contains :—The cult of Mithra in 
Britain and the Rhineland, by W. J. Williams; Some unpublished 
alabaster carvings, by P. Nelson; Eastern influences on the architecture 
of the West, by I. C. Hannah; The clothing and arming of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, by C. R. Beard; The circle and the cross, chap. xxv, by 
Hadrian Allcroft; Proceedings at the meetings at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Leeds, Kent. 

The English Historical Review, January 1929, contains :—Elections to 
Convocation in the diocese of Gloucester under bishop Hooper, by 
G. Baskerville; Saxony in the War of the Austrian Succession, by 
D. B. Horn; The political reactions of Bonaparte’s Eastern expedition, 
by Professor J. Holland Rose; Russia, the Straits question, and the 
European Powers, 1904-8, by Professor W. L. Langer; The first earl 
of Cornwall, by Professor James Tait; The bull ‘ Miramur plurimum’ 
and a letter to archbishop Stephen Langton, 5 September 1215, by 
Professor F. M. Powicke; Notes on an English Cluniac chronicle, 
by Miss H. M. Cam and E. F. Jacob; Queen Elizabeth and William 
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Davison, by Captain B. M. Ward; The diary of John Greene (1635- 
57), ili, by Miss E. M. Symonds. 

Antiquity, December 1928, contains :—The oldest Swiss lake-dwellings, 
by P. Vouga; Stone cists, by O. G. S. Crawford ; Massilia and early 
Celtic culture, by J. M. de Navarro; The monasteries of Mount Athos, 
by D. Talbot Rice; The copper mountain of Magan, by H. Peake; 
The Ford of Oxford, by Rev. H. Salter; The step pyramid, Saqqara; the 
Evans collection in the Ashmolean Museum; An ancient ford across the 
river Mite, Cumberland ; Excavations at Alchester; Saint Columba ; 
Ancient British burials, Northumberland; Dolmens in central France ; 
Wood fragments from a lake settlement at Auvernier, Switzerland; A 
reputed lake-dwelling site near Tregaron. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 36, no. 2, 
includes :—The choir screen in Winchester cathedral designed by Inigo 
Jones, by J. A. Gotch ; The aqueducts of Constantinople, by S. Toy; 
The manor-houses of north Derbyshire, by L. Ambler. 

No. 3 includes :—The Palace of Knossos and its dependencies in the 
light of recent discoveries and reconstitutions, by Sir Arthur Evans. 

No. 4 includes :—The development of the Stiipa, by A. H. Longhurst ; 
More ancient building terms, by Beatrice S. Snell. 

No. § includes :—The order of the Mausoleum, by E. J. Mager. 

The Architectural Review, January 1929, includes :—A history of the 
English house, x, The sixteenth century, by Nathaniel Lloyd. 

The Burlington Magazine, December 1928, includes:—A group of 
early enamels, possibly English, by Tancred Borenius and M. Charnot ; 
An English tapestry panel, by A. F. Kendrick ; The Cividale reliquary, 
by G. Gerola; A pair of Tudor snuffers, by C. C. Oman; A stained- 
glass panel from Milan cathedral, by H. Read; An English ivory, by 
M. H. Longhurst. 

January 1929, includes :—Ch‘ai Yao, Ju Yao and Ying Ch‘ing, by 

. P. B. Davis; A painting of emperors and princes of the house of 
Timur, by L. Binyon ; Giovanni Bologna’s Samson and the Philistine, by 
R. Davies ; Some English staircases and wainscot, by H. K. Neville; The 
so-called gloves of William of Wykeham at New College, Oxford, by 
L. Ashton; The Wilton suits, by G. D. Hobson. 

February 1929, includes :—An early diamond-engraved glass at South 
Kensington, by B. Rackham; Two Mosan enamel plaques, by T. 
Borenius ; Art in America: three important ecclesiastical embroideries, 
by Ella S. Siple. 

The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1927-8, contains :—Greek 
Literature, by Professor J. F. Dobson; Latin Literature, by A. D. Nock ; 
Greek History, by M. Cary; Roman History, by Hugh Last; Greek 
and Roman Religion, by Professor H. J. Rose; Ancient Philosophy, by 
Dorothy Tarrant ; Papyri, by Professor A. S. Hunt; Roman Britain, by 
F. A. Bruton ; Greek Archaeology and Excavation, by A. M. Woodward ; 
Italian Archaeology and Excavation, by TI. Ashby. 

The Connoisseur, December 1928, includes :—Two sixteenth-century 
panels from Norfolk, by F. Roe; Miniature Armours, by C. R. Beard. 
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January 1929, includes :—More about Sussex pottery, by Lt.-Col. S$. M. 
Castle. 

February 1929, includes :—A ‘St. Ursula’ bowl, by C. R. Beard. 

The Geographical ‘fournal, vol. 73, no. 1, includes :—Recent work on 
the problem of Lake Moeris, by Miss G. Caton-Thompson and Miss 
E. W. Gardner. 

The Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 48, part 2, contains :—Notes on 
the Persae of Aeschylus, by A. S. F. Gow; Some more fragments of 
Attic Treasure-records of the fifth century, by A. M. Woodward; 
Ancient sculptured marbles at Bignor Park, Sussex, by S. E Winbolt ; 
Archaeology in Greece, 1927-8, by A. M. Woodward ; A rediscovered 
Caeretan hydria, by T. B. L. Webster; The Hellenistic ruler-cult and 
the daemon, by W. W. Tarn; Thesite of Isaura Nova, by W. M. Calder; 
A constitutional inscription from Cyrene, by M. Cary; A portrait of a 
Ptolemaic Queen, by R. Hinks; The Cretan drama: a postscript, by 
J. Mavrogordato. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, vol. 11, con- 
tains:—The human side of medieval records: Presidential address, by 
Professor T. F. Tout; The historical student and the Public Record 
Office: a retrospect, by A. E. Stamp; Anglo-Russian relations during 
the first English revolution, by Madame Inna Lubimenko ; The Merchant 
Adventurers of Bristol in the fifteenth century, by Miss M. Carus- 
Wilson ; A study in the history of Clare, Suffolk, with special reference 
to its development as a borough, by Miss G. A. Thornton; Polydore 
Vergil’s will, by E. A. Whitney and P. P. Cram; The origins of Parlia- 
ment, by H. G. Richardson. 

The Library, vol. 9, no. 3, contains:—Some aspects of Sheridan 
bibliography, by R. C. Rhodes; An interruption in the printing of the 
First Folio, by E. E. Willoughby; Trotlus and Cressida, 1609, by 
P. Alexander ; Eastward Ho, 1605, by Chapman, Jonson, and Marston : 
bibliography, and circumstances of production, by R. E. Brettle with a 
note by W. W. Greg; Further notes on Shakespeare’s sonnets, by J. A. 
Fort ; Caxton’s son-in-law, by F. Marcham, W. J. B. Crotch, and A. W. 
Pollard. 

Man, vol. 28, includes :—Recently discovered Maya temples in Yucatan 
with date sculptured on wooden lintel, by T. Gann; The date of the 
Maya ruins at Tzibanche, by R. C. E. Long; Some new dates from 
Pusilha, by J. E. Thompson; An analysis of Mr. Warren’s views on the 
Sligo artifacts, by J. P. T. Burchell; Mr. Warren’s views on flaking, by 
J. P. T. Burchell ; The Neanderthal phase of man, by J. Reid Moir; The 
necessary qualifications for the study of comparative flint-flaking, by 
W. J. Lewis Abbott; The origin of some Hallstatt types, by V. Gordon 
Childe ; The problem of the Rosses flakings, by S. Hazzledine Warren ; 
The study of comparative flaking in 1927, by S. Hazzledine Warren ; 
On the Assyrian mineral s’adanu sabitu—magnetic iron, by R. Campbell 
Thompson ; Excavation of an Early Iron Age site at Knighton Hill near 
the White Horse Hill, Berks., by S. Piggott; A remarkable flint implement, 
by R. C. C. Clay; On deneholes or drainage pits and their relation to 
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Grime’s Graves or first Antler-pick period, by W. M. Newton; Second 


interim report on the excavation of a Bronze Age tumulus at Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire, by G. C. Dunning; Stone celts from Northern Burma, by 
I. H. N. Evans; Recent excavations in the Fayum, by G. Caton 
Thompson ; Note on prehistoric implements in some Indian museums, 
by H. W. Seton-Karr; Ireland in Pleistocene times, by Professor J. K. 
Charlesworth and C. B. Whelan; The implementiferous Raised Beach 
gravels of South East Antrim, by C. B. Whelan; Les calcaires taillés de 
Sligo, by Abbé Breuil; The Sligo artifacts, by J. Reid Moir and J. P. T. 
Burchell; Chronology of the Early Iron Age in Italy, by D. Randall- 
Maclver; The cart-ruts of Malta, by M. A. Murray; Excavations in 
South Palestine, by Sir Flinders Petrie; Primitive Sardinian art, by 
C. Suffern. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 15, no. 1, contains :—Dutch three-deckers, 
by R. C. Anderson ; The King’s ships and galleys mainly under John 
and Henry III, by F. W. Brooks; Fore topsail halliards and backstays in 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century ships, by Major C. V. S. Jackson ; 
Thomas Eldred: merchant, by A. D. Harrison; The master shipwrights 
of Chatham dockyard, by A. W. Johns; Prime meridian; Admiral Sir 
William Whetstone, by B. Rogers; Decorated sails; spar dimensions of 
the Victory as compared with those of mid-Victorian armoured battleships, 
by Admiral G. A. Ballard; Survivals of the Oculus, by H. H. Brindley ; 
Ocult and other decorations, by W. Senior; Bowge, by E. du Boulay ; 
Signal flags in a church, by H. H. Brindley; Salute in the narrow seas ; 
Outboard loading; ‘Wynewes’ and studding sails; Larboard; Early 
two-masted ships in England; ‘ Het Speel-Jacht’; The Phoenician ship 
model, by Dr. J. Sottas ; an early English scale-model, by R. C. Anderson ; 
Truck guns’ crews; Spokes in steering wheels, by H..H. Brindley. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 8, parts 3 and 4, contains :— 
Pegasos staters from a Sicilian hoard found in the past century, by 
A. Zograph ; The autonomous coinage of Smyrna, by J. G. Milne; 
Pseudaeginetica, by E. S. G. Robinson; A lost coinage in the Channel 
Islands, by Miss H. Farquhar; The Royalist mints of Truro and Exeter 
(1642-6), by Miss M. Coate; Sassanian coins in the Ermitage, by 
R. Vasmer; Recent English hoards, by G. C. Brooke; London seven- 
teenth-century tokens, addenda, by K. Rogers. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January 1929, 
contains :—Excavations on Ophel, 1928, by J. W. Crowfoot ; The church 
of S, Theodore at Jerash, by J. W. Crowfoot ; Report of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem; The Sinai script and origin of the 
alphabet, by A. H. Gardiner; Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, 1926-7 ; 
‘Fiery serpents’; Archaeological notes. 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 17, part 2, contains :—* Dominium 
in Solo Provinciali’ and ‘ Ager Publicus’, by T. Frank ; Cursive writing 
of Gaulish potters, by F. Oswald; The ordo of Pompeii, by Mary L. 
Gordon; Roman Britain in 1927, by R. G. Collingwood and M. V. 
Taylor; Circular bath-buildings in connexion with cohort forts, by 
Mary C. Fair. 
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The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 14, parts 3-4, contains :— 
A painted terra-cotta head in the British Museum, by H. R. Hall; The 
pig and the cult-animal of Set, by P. E. Newberry ; Egyptian nationalism 
under Greek and Roman rule, by J. G. Milne; the cemeteries of Abydos : 
work of the season 1925-6, by H. Frankfort; Ptolemy II, by W. W. 
Tarn; Some prehistoric vases in the British Museum and remarks on 
re we prehistory, by A. Scharff; Suez and Clysma, by J. J. Hess; 
A Ramesside royal statue from Palestine, by H. R. Hall; A royal stele 
of the new empire from Galilee, by W. F. Albright and A. Rowe ; Three 
Ptolemaic papyri, by C. C. Edgar; The letters of Aahmose of Peniati, 
by S. R. K. Glanville; Silver in ancient times, by A. Lucas; A Latin 
petition of Abinnaeus (papyrus B.M. 447), by S. de Ricci. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. 12, con- 
tains:—A calendar of the Feet of Fines: part iii: for the reign of 
Edward I, with some earlier Fines, by G. H. Fowler; Belverge of 
Sharpenhoe, by J. H. Blundell; Meeting places of Stodden and 
Redburnstoke hundreds, by F. G. Emmison ; The writer of the Warrant 
for the arrest of John Bunyan, by F. G. Emmison ; Bedfordshire bells, 
c. 1710, by L. H. Chambers; Note on the name Helder, by J. H. 
Blundell. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vol. 60, includes :— 
Early printing in Devon, by Lady Radford; Report on ancient monu- 
ments; Report on barrows in Devon; Report on the bibliography of 
Devon; Report on the Folk-lore of Devon; Report on Devonshire 
verbal provincialisms ; Notes on Membury, iii, by Major W. H. Wilkin ; 
Exeter members of Parliament, ii, 1377-1537, by J. J. Alexander; The 
castle of Barnstaple, by B. W. Oliver; Hugh Squier’s school, South 
Molton, by Rev. W. W. Joyce; Bishop Grandisson : student and art- 
lover, by Frances Rose-Troup; Okehampton during the Civil War, 
1642-6, by E. H. Young; Note on the history of the parishes of 
Nymet Tracy, alias Bow, with Broad Nymet, by Barbara M. H. Carbonell; 
History of the Hundred in Devon, by G. E. L. Carter. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, vol. 19, part 3, con- 
tains:—The Witham desk-hanging and the Latton altar frontal, by 
Rev. G. M. Benton; ‘Cesterwald’, by the late J. H. Round; The 
barony of Little Easton and the family of Hastings, by L. Landon; 
Sunecastre, or the camp at Asheldham, by P. G. Laver; A balance-sheet 
of St. Osyth’s abbey, by R. C. Fowler; Parkes farm, Gestingthorpe, by 
D. W. Clark ; An Epona sculpture in the Colchester and Essex Museum, 
by M. R. Hull; First mention of dentistry in Colchester court rolls, by 
P. G. Laver; Earthworks at Little Baddow, by J. Berridge; Sirichesie, 
by R. C. Fowler; A Roman coffin from Rainham, by G. W. Farmer ; 
Essex wills, by G. W. Wright; Discoveries at Fingringhoe church, by 
_ Rev. G. M. Benton. 

The Essex Review, January 1929, includes :—Bunyan at Bocking, by 
A. Hills ; Wall decorations: painting and paper, by W. G. Benham ; 
The parish of Purleigh and the Washingtons, by A. V. Phillips; The 
Washington memorial window at All Saints, Maldon, by H. E. Brooks ; 
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Tillingham clergy ; Chipping; St. James Ye More; Wivenhoe records ; 
Burials in woollen. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 40, contains :—Brasses in Barham church, 
by Ralph Griffin; A find of ancient gold coins at Westerham, by G. C. 
Brooke; A tile discovered at Northumberland Bottom, Northfleet, by 
R. F. Jessop; The De Aldehams, by G. Ward; Eastry wills, by A. 
Hussey; A crucifix from West Farleigh, by Aymer Vallance; Notes 
from a fourteenth-century Act book of the Consistory Court of Canter- 
bury, by Rev. C. E. Woodruff ; Note on the plan of St. Augustine’s abbey 
church, by Rev. R. U. Potts; A Roman cemetery at St. Martin’s Hill, 
Canterbury, by W. Whiting and H. T. Mead; A Roman site in the 
church field at Snodland, by N. C. Cook ; Kentish men at the University 
of Padua, by F. W. Cock ; List of the gentry of Kent in the time of 
Henry VII, by Major B. Cope ; The family of Septvans, by Sir R. Tower ; 
Wingham church, by A. Hussey and A. H. Taylor; Whitfield alias 
Beuesfeld, by Rev. G. M. Livett; The evolution of the Holmesdale: the 
village communities, by Capt. H. W. Knocker; Ringwould church, by 
F. C. Eeles and V. J. B. Torr. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 79, 
contains :—The Sanctuary chair of Prescot church, 1610, by F. Crooks ; 
The old Custom house, Liverpool, by E. H. Rideout ; Some notes on the 
Liverpool election of 1806, by G. W. Mathews; Joseph Williamson, 
‘the king of Edge Hill’, ii, by C. R. Hand; Prescot in Tudor times, by 
J. Hoult; Smuggling in Wirral, by E. C. Woods; The ancient chest of 
St. Nicholas’s church, Liverpool, by H. Peet; The Chester companies 
and the old quay, by Edna Rideout; Excavations on the site of Liverpool 
castle, 1927, by F. C. Larkin. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 15, part 1, 
contains :—Charnwood Forest and its historians, by G. F. Farnham ; The 
cemeteries of Roman Leicester in the light of recent discoveries 1922-8, 
with particular reference to an eastern burial-ground uncovered in 
1926-7, by M. P. Dare; Ashby-de-la~Zouch : i, architectural notes on 
the church, by A. Hamilton Thompson ; ii, extracts from the parish 
register, by H. Hartopp; ili, descent of the manor, by S. H. Skillington ; 
iv, manorial notes, by G. F. Farnham ; Market Bosworth : i, architectural 
notes on the church, by A. Hamilton Thompson ; ii, the Harcourt family, 
by G. F. Farnham; The Leicester gild of Tallow Chandlers, by S. H. 
Skillington. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, April 28, contains :—The seventeenth- 
century tokens of Lincolnshire ; Preceptory of South Witham; The 
Grace of Croyland : Civitas Lincolnia; Extracts from MSS. of John Cragg, 
Threckingham, ¢. 1790; Lincolnshire wills in P.C.C. 

Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Peterborough Natural History, Scientific 
and Archaeological Society, includes:—The abbots of Peterborough, by 
W. T. Mellows. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, vol. 5, part 3, con- 
tains:—Some Maltese problems, by R. R. Marett; Nova et Vetera : 
a plea for a new method in palaeolithic archaeology, by Miss D. A. 
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Garrod; Notes on some Mousterian finds in Spain and Irak, by Miss 
D. A. Garrod; Further researches in the Forest Bed of Cromer, Norfolk, 
by J. Reid Moir; The Kelling flaking site, by J. E. Sainty; A final 
account of the investigations carried out at Lower Halstow, Kent, by 
J. P. T. Burchell; Notes on Le Moustier flints from Acton, West 
Drayton and Iver, by J. G. Marsden; An early palaeolithic workshop 
site at Stonecross, Luton, Chatham, by J. Turner; Note on recent 
excavations in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, by H. G. Dowie. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, vol. 11, part 2, con- 
tains :—Shropshire Members of Parliament, by H. T. Weyman; The 
rural deanery of Wenlock in the sixteenth century, by Rev. A. J. 
Knapton ; Medieval enclosures in Shropshire, by Miss H. M. Auden; 
Rural settlement in Shropshire: a geographical interpretation, by Miss 
Dorothy Sylvester; Alberbury priory, by Miss Rose Graham and A. W. 
Clapham ; Roman bridge at Wroxeter, by J. A. Morris; Excavations at 
Wroxeter : removal of the finds to the Shrewsbury Museum; Briefs in 
the registers of the parish of Abdon; Shropshire briefs in the Registers 
of Baverstock, Wilts. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 2, no. 4, contains:—The Selsfield- 
Hassocks Roman road, iv, by S. E. Winbolt ; A Sussex stone implement 
and primitive rope-making, by Col. H. F. S. Ramsden; The missing 
leaves of Liber E of the Rede MSS., Chichester, by W. D. Peckham ; 
Horsham Churchwardens’ account book, by R. Garraway Rice; Sussex 
entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen; Parish church of 
St. Mary, Westham; Three painted panels at Uckfield; Romano- 
British site at Kingston Brice, by C. R. Ward; An Amberley manor 
document, by W. D. Peckham; St. James’ cross, Chichester, by W. D. 
Peckham ; A Roman finger-ring intaglio; Brighton cow tithe, by F. B. 
Stevens; Richard Wakehurst and Arundel chantry, by Miss Holgate ; 
Scratch dial at Isfield church, by E. Yates; Hamsey church ; Sinder and 
Cinder, by E. Straker and I. D. Margary. 

Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, vol. 44, December 1928, con- 
tains :—The Society’s MSS. : Grittleton manor deeds, by Canon F. H. 
Manley ; Hoard of British coins found at Chute, by B. H. Cunnington ; 
Fieldwork in North Wilts., 1926-8, by A. D. Passmore ; Notes on stone 
implements of material foreign to Wiltshire in the collection of Mr. A. D. 
Passmore, by H. H. Thomas and A. D. Passmore; The seventy-fifth 
general meeting of the Society held at Shaftesbury ; Heytesbury almshouse 
accounts, 1592, by J. J. Hammond; Crouched burial at Winterslow, by 
R. C. C. Clay; A ‘ pillow-mound’ in the parish of Wardour, by R. C. C. 
Clay ; Stonehenge avenue, by R. C. C. Clay; Sarsen stones at Kingston 
Deverill, by Mrs. Cunnington; The Saxon jewelry from Roundway ; 
Mound at Whetham opened, by R. M. Kyrle and D. A. J. Buxton ; 
Pottery rings at East Kennet, by Rev. E. H. Goddard; Stone celt found 
at Box, by A. S. Mellor: Circular earthwork at Ratfyn, Amesbury ; 
Roman coins at Little Somerford, by S. E. Winbolt; Traces of the 
Roman road in Conolt Park, by H. E. B. Arnold; Bradford-on-Avon : 
the chapel on the bridge; Sir John Falstaff and Steeple Longford, by 
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W. S. Tupholme; Roman building on Draycott farm near Huish, by 
Rev. E. H. Goddard. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 62, contains :— 
A beaker from a short cist in a long cairn at Kilmarie, Skye, by J. G. 
Callander ; The armorial tombstone of Lady Janet Ker at Restalrig, 1596, 
by W. Douglas; A new survey of Kildrummy castle, by W. D. Simpson ; 
Ecclesiastical remains in the neighbourhood of Luss, with notes on some 
unrecorded crosses and hog-backed stones, by A. D. Lacaille ; On certain 
terrace formations in the south of Scotland and on the English side of the 
border, by R. Eckford ; Notes on some relics from Orkney exhibited 
before the Society, by J. G. Marwick; The antiquities of the St. Kilda 
group of islands, by J. Mathieson; Notes on Scottish bronze rapiers, 
on an incense-cup from Kirkcudbrightshire and a bronze chisel from 
Dumfriesshire, by J. M. Corrie; An instance of ‘looking-glass writing’ 
in the signatures of a Scottish charter in 1602, and a consequent discharge 
and renunciation in 1605, by J. W. M. Loney; An underground building at 
Dale, Harray, Orkney, by W. Kirkness; The Treasure of Traprain : 
the inscription on the flask, by A. O. Curle; A collection of stone and 
flint implements from Airhouse, parish of Channelkirk, Berwickshire, by 
J. G. Callander; The plenishing of Holyrood House in 1714, by A. F. 
Steuart ; Fragments of altar retables of late medieval date in Scotland, by 
J. S. Richardson; Notices of a bronze axe and a fragment of a tanged 
dagger found near Gullane, East Lothian, and of a food-vessel from Cadder, 
Lanarkshire, by J. E. Cree ; The castles of Ravensnook and Uttershill, 
Midlothian, by I. C. Hannah; Notes on a vitrified fort at ‘ An-Chap’, 
Sannox, Arran, and vitrified forts at Mid Sannox, Arran, and at Penny- 
more, Furnace, Loch Fyne, by V. A. N. Paton; A Roman bronze 
patera from Berwickshire, with notes on similar finds .in Scotland, by 
R. C. Bosanquet; Cinerary urns from Hunterston and Seamill, West 
Kilbride, Ayrshire, and a short cist at Phantassie, East Lothian, by 
A. J. H. Edwards; Cist burials in Holm, Orkney, by H. Marwick ; 
Notes on the lands and manor-house of Gorgie, Edinburgh, by J. Smith. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 38, section C, no. 5, con- 
tains :—Report on the excavation of Uisneach, by R. A. S. Macalister 
and R. Lloyd Praeger. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 83, part 2, contains :—A La Téne shield 
from Moel Hiraddug, Flintshire, by W. J. Hemp; The ancient inscrip- 
tions of Wales, by R. A. S. Macalister; Landscape and history in 
mid-Glamorgan, Presidential address, by H. J. Randall; An early 
Bronze Age burial from Stormy Down, Pyle, Glamorgan, by W. F. 
Grimes; A beaker-burial from Ludchurch, Pembrokeshire, by W. F. 
Grimes ; More arrow-heads from Bugeilyn, by I. C. Peate ; Kildrummy 
castle and the Edwardian castles of Wales; A small axe-hammer from 
Trefriw, by H. Higgins; Cup-marked stone, Llannerch, Radnor Forest, 
by A. Watkins; A Roman coin from Brynford, Flintshire; Report of 
the annual meeting at Aberafan. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 4, part 3, includes :— 
Hendref and Hafod, by J. E. Lloyd; Documents illustrative of the 
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history of the North Wales boroughs, by W. Garmon Jones; The 
charter of the borough of Criccieth, by W. Garmon Jones; Yvain de 
Galles in Alsace-Lorraine and in Switzerland, by T. M. Chotzen; 
Topographical list of Roman remains found in South Wales, by V. E. 
Nash-Williams ; Current work in Welsh archaeology. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 50, in- 
cludes :—Pembrey parish: early industrial efforts, by R. G. Thomas ; 
Llanelly, 1804-6; Kidwelly, a.p. 1500, 1511; The Morgan (Furnace) 
papers, 1764-1839, by G. E. Evans; Urns found at Gilfach in 1805, 
by G. E. Evans; Pencoid: petition to construct a canal, 1770; Sir 
Thomas Picton ; Lord Nelson and Captain Foley; Baptismal registers, 
Llanpumsaint Methodist church, by M. H. Jones; Extracts from ‘ The 
Cambrian and General Advertiser’, 1806-37; The Society of Sea 
Serjeants, 1726-60. 

Bulletin de la Société Fersiaise, 1928, contains:—The importance of 
the Channel Islands in British relations with the Continent during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: a study in historical geography, by 
T. Williams ; Jersey dovecotes, by E. T. Nicolle; The Bisson family 
of St. Brelade and St. Laurent, by Mrs. Messervy; Extracts from 
protests and sworn declarations made before Peter de Ste. Croix, notary 
public, Jersey, 1739-44, by Paymaster Commander A. C. Saunders, 
R.N.R.; Heraldry in the Channel Islands, by Major N. V. L. Rybot. 

The Fournal of the Manx Museum, vol. 1, no. 17, includes :—Excava- 
tions at Cronk Conoly, Lezayre, 

The Indian Antiquary, December 1928, contains: —Kathaka Upanisad, 
by Professor J. Charpentier; A note on the chronology of the later 
Pratiharas, by Niharranjan Ray; The Empire of Orissa, by Professor 
R. D. Banerji; Notes on the seven pagodas, ii, by R. Gopalan and 
Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

January 1929, contains :—Kathaka Upanisad, by Professor J. Char- 
pentier ; Hindu and non-Hindu elements in the Katha Sarit Sagara, by 
Sir R. C. Temple ; Harappa in the Vedic Hariyupia, by Binode Bihari 
Roy Vedaratna ; Malabar miscellany, by T. K. Joseph ; Notes on the 
seven pagodas, ili, by Professor S$. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 32, no. 4, contains :—A sarco- 
phagus at Lanuvium, by Marion Lawrence; Two kylikes in Providence, 
by S. B. Luce; Excavations in the Odeum at Corinth, 1928, by 
O. Broneer ; Excavations in the Theatre district and tombs of Corinth in 
1928, by T. L. Shear; A Constantinian hoard from Attica, by A. R. 
Bellinger. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Societ», vol. 67, no. 3, 
includes :—An enactment of fundamental constitutional law in old South 
Arabia, by J. A. Montgomery. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 19, no. 3, contains:—A leaf from the 
life of a farmer’s boy ninety years ago, by Professor J. G. Cummings ; 
Early glassmaking in East Cambridge, by Doris Hayes Cavanagh ; 
Adams family portraits; An old-time Sunday in the west parish of 
Medway, by H. N. Hixon. 
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Fahrbuch des Oberésterreichischen Musealvereins, Band 82, includes :— 
The foundation records of the Cistercian monastery at Wilhering, by 
- E. Trinks; The Smiths tower at Linz, by E. Strassmayr; The history 
of the old Linz theatre, by E. Haller; Franz Kurz, a contribution to 
the history of German-Austrian historical studies at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, by F. Korger. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la classe des Beaux-Arts, 
vol. 10, no. g, includes :—The illuminator Jean de Tavernier and his 
influence on Haarlem wood-block engraving, by G. Hulin de Loo. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 87, nos. 1-2, contains:—The church of 
Donnemarie-en-Montois (Seine-et-Marne), by the Marquise de Maillé ; 
The church of Saint-Germain de Charonne, Paris, by M. Deshouliéres ; 
The chapel of Saint-Gabriel at Cluny, by K. Conant; The restoration 
of Soissons cathedral, by E. Brunet; M. Puig i Cadafalch on early 
Romanesque art, by M. Deshouliéres; Excavations and discoveries at 
Jumiéges: the ambulatory of the Romanesque church, by G. Lanfry ; 
A sculptured head found in the excavations at the church of Saint-Pierre, 
Tulle, by R. Fage; A thirteenth-century mould for glaziers’ leads, by 
H. Deneux: The twelfth-century timberwork of the church of Chivy, 
Aisne, by E. Brunet. 

Revue Archéologique, vol. 28, July-October 1928, contains :—A new 
‘allée couverte ’ in the basin of the Oise: the ‘ Pierre Plate’ at Presles, 
by B. Bottet ; Neolithic burials in the chateau of Méry, by B. Bottet ; 
Hollow penannular ornaments of triangular section, by Abbé Favret ; An 
historical inscription from Delphi, by T. Reinach; Phedra ‘of the 
swing’ and the symbolism of hanging, by C. Picard; The triumphs of 
Domitian, by P. Coussin; The titulus of the cross according to the 
Gospels, by P. F. Regard. 

Aréthuse, vol. 5, no. 4, contains :—The chronological classification of 
Athenian coins, by M. L. Kambanis; Old Islamic pottery, by H. C. 
Gallois ; A late Imperial portrait statuette, by C. Albizzati. 

Pro Alesia, Aoit-Novembre 1925, contains :—Twenty years’ work on ' 
Mont Aussois, by J. Toutain; Hand and wheel amulets, by W. 
Deonna ; Ucuetis and Bergusia, divinities of metallurgy, by G. Poisson ; 
Report on excavations at Alesia in 1925, by J. Toutain ; Gallo-Roman 
archaeology in 1924-5 ; A new Epona from Senon, by G. Chenet; The 
gilt-bronze cruciform ornament in the Tonnerre Museum from the 
cemetery at Villiers-Vineux, by H. Corot; The boar-god, by E. Vuarnet. 

Hespéris, vol. 7, no. 3, includes :—Comte Henry de Castries, by P. de 
Cenival; Almohad sanctuaries and fortresses, by H. Basset and H. 
Terrasse ; The cemetery of Djama el-Mansour, by H. de Castries; In- 
scription from the capitol at Volubilis, by R. Cagnat; A kerkour over 
Roman stones, by J. Herber; Note on the ‘Nfir’ (the trumpet of the 
Ramadan), by A. Chottin. 

Vol. 7, no. 4, contains :—A Merinid inscription at al-Kasr al-kabir, by 
E. Michaux-Bellaire ; Documents relative to South Moroccan customary 
law, by R. Montagne and M. Ben Daoud; The Atlas and communica- 
tions in Morocco, by J. Célérier. 
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Mannus, vi. Ergdnzungsband: Festgabe fiir den 70jahrigen Gustaf 
Kossinna, contains :—A mesolithic horizon on Sylt and its analysis, by 
H. Hahne; An early neolithic dredging find of the Ellerbek culture in 
Eckernférde Bay, by H. Hess von Wichdorff ; A megalithic grave near 
Ellershagen, by W. Matthes; A new East Pomeranian Pile-house urn, 
by O. Kunkel; The Wutike late Roman wooden bucket, by J. Lechler ; 
‘Two Germanic grave finds of Roman date from Rondsen, by W. La 
Baume; Burials of Roman Imperial date between the Vistula and 
Memel: the East Prussian Gothic question, by W. Gaerte ; A grave of 
the Stone-Bronze Age at Bautzen, by W. Frenzel; A remarkable grave 
of ‘Géritz II’ period in Wiesenau, by M. M. Lienau; A late La Téne 
settlement in Lower Silesia, by E. Petersen; Two new ornamented 
spear-heads of Imperial date from Upper Silesia, by H. Kurtz; 
Germanic flanged-lip ware of the fourth century a.p. from Upper 
Silesia, and its distribution, by B. von Richthofen; A fine specimen 
of neolithic pottery, by N. Niklasson; The triangular Bronze Age 
dagger in Saxony, by G. Neumann; Bronze Age brooch-moulds, by 
O. F. Gandert; The face and door urns of Rietzmeck in Anhalt, by 
M. Kénig; A toad-vase from the early Iron Age cemetery at Halle 
(Trotha), by F. Holter; The question of the terminal dating of the 
Billendorf culture in Saxony, by G. Bierbaum; The ‘ oath swords’ of 
Wartburg—taleae ferreae, by A. Gétze; A late Roman silver brooch 
from Leuna: its classification and importance, by W. Schulz; A 
Merovingian grave in the Burgau gravel-pit near Jena, by G. Eichhorn ; 
A new find of Sirgenstein type in Westphalia and the question of the 
origin of this culture, by }. Andree ; a bone engraved with animals from 
the Rhineland, by C. Rademacher; Germanic and Gallic cultures on the 
lower Rhine, with special reference to new Middle La Téne finds, by 
E. Rademacher ; Germanic finds of the La Tene age in the northern 
Lower Rhine, by R. Stampfuss; The Hanoverian-Anglian spouted- 
handle urns of the Migration period, by F. Roeder: The ‘ Schnurkera- 
mik ” burial houses of Sarmenstorf, Switzerland, by H. Reinerth; The 
chronology of the Treasure of Nagy St. Miklos, Banat, Hungary, by 
W. Schmid; A bone idol from the Priesterhiigel at Brenndorf, Sieben- 
biirgen, by H. Schroller; Lausitz elements in Greece, by V. Gordon 
Childe; A Viking sword from Ireland inscribed with a German name, 
by A. Mahr; The Neanderthal culture, by E. Beninger; The Celtic 
question, by P. Bosch-Gimpera and G. Kraft; Migrations in Silesia before 
the Migration period, by M. Jahn; The key to early historic migrations, by 
H. Preidel ; Anthropological problems in the prehistory and early history 
of South Germany, by E. Fischer; Prehistoric burial urns in folklore, 
by P. Sartori; North German grooved rocks and their bearing on the 
religious aspects of antiquity, by M. Schultze; The name Gross- 
venediger, by K. F. Wolff; Storm God and Star God, by F. Solger ; 
Oddi Helgason and the determination of the solstices in old Iceland, 
by O. S. Reuter; Archaeological contributions to German legal and 
religious history, by E. Jung; A Cretan ornament, by G. Rodenwaldt : 
Ornament and pictorial art, by N. Aberg; The origin of Germanic 
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interlacing ornament, by H. Kiihn; New ideas on the style of German 
art, by Maria Grunewald ; Teutons and Cimbri, by H. Philipp. 

Mannus, Band 20, Heft 4 b, contains :—Humanism and the art history 
of East and North, by J. Strzygowski; The prehistory of Minden- 
Ravensberg, by W. Adrian ; A new find of the bell-beaker culture in the 
Leipzig district, by K. Braune ; A bell-beaker from Pegau near Leipzig, 
by R. Moschkau; An almond-shaped flint implement from the Zeven 
district, by H. Miiller-Brauel; La Teéne clay with comb-marking and 
finger impressions, by K. Braune; The inhumation burials from Mihlen- 
berg near Woltwiesche, by Dr. von Krone. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift, vol. 18, contains :—Scythian horse-trappings 
from a silver find of unknown origin, by H. Schmidt ; Stone Age material 
from the southern Mediterranean in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Berlin, by E. Baumgirtel and F. Brotzen; The pile-dwelling question, 
by H. Reinerth; The pile-dwellings of the Federsee moor, by 
H. Reinerth ; The oldest Lower Saxon sword forms, by E. Sprockhoff ; 
The situation of the late Bronze Age island fort at Buchau in the 
Federsee moor of Upper Swabia, by H. Reinerth ; The find of bronze 
wheels at Stade, by K. H. Jacob-Friesen; A new occurrence of the 
Lyngby stage in the Mark of Brandenburg, by K. Hohmann; Meso- 
lithic (?) deer-horn picks from the drift of the Leine valley, by 
H. L. Heck; The La Tene cemetery at Cammer, by K. H. Mar- 
schalleck ; Three turned La Téne vases from Saxony and Brandenburg, 
by R. Stimming ; Graves of the native population of the Roman period 
at Cologne, by F. Fremersdorf. 

Notizie degh Scavi, Ser. vi, vol. iv, fasc. 4-6 (1928). G. Calza 
sketches the history of the Isola Sacra at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
describes an important group of tombs outside Porto, belonging to the 
second and third centuries a.p., with numerous epitaphs, sculptured 
sarcophagi, and, in one case, mythological paintings relating to death 
and the future life. Palestrina, Traces of the ancient sundial mentioned 
by Varro, still existing on the front of the cathedral, by O. Marucchi; 
Cuma, Discovery of sections of the Via Domitiana crossing the marshes 
towards Liternum, with its marginal slabs at intervals, the gomphi of 
Statius, Si/vae, iv, 48, by A. Maiuri; Miseno, Two columbaria with 
painted decorations, numerous objects, epitaphs of men belonging to the 
Imperial fleet, and a sculptured but uninscribed sarcophagus, by P. Min- 
gazzini; Pozzuoli, Fragment of a perpetual calendar (parapegma of 
Vitruvius, 9, 7), on which the days were marked by movable pegs, and 
information was given about the weather to be expected by sailors, by the 
same; Sorrento, Cemetery with gravestones of a peculiar local type (rude 
portrait herms), and epitaphs of Imperial slaves and freedmen, indicating 
the existence of an Imperial estate (first century a.p.): discovery of 
a town gate of the Greek period: pottery, figured vases and other objects 
in the Museo Correale, by P. Mingazzini; Amiternum, Remains of 
Roman buildings, by V. Mariani; Preturo, gravestone with epitaph of 
a freedman, and close by a lion carved in the rock, by A. Vené; Alife, 
Pottery, bronze and other objects, found in a series of tombs (archaic to 
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late Samnite), and other local antiquities, by M. Della Corte ; Hipponium, 
Find of coins of cities of Magna Graecia, and fictile ornaments of some 
Greek building of the third century B.c., by P. Toraldo. G. Libertini 
describes the excavation in the environs of Catania of a Byzantine church 
of basilica type with fore-court. The plan and marble decorative frag- 
ments suggest a date between the fourth and sixth century. Sardinia, 
Sarrok, A dedication ‘dis deabusque secundum interpretationem oraculi 
Clari Apollinis’ exactly like those at Borcovicus in Britain, Corinium 
in Dalmatia, and in Numidia (C. I. L., viii, 8351), by A. Taramelli; 
Porto Torres, Greek inscription recording a victory over the Langobardi 
by Constantine dux and consul, by A. Taramelli, who notes that Professor 
Motzo has suggested a date about 717, and Professor De Sanctis about 
670-80 ; Giave, A Roman tomb with epitaph of Secunda (second century), 
by A. Taramelli. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Ser. vi, vol. iv, fasc. 3 and 4 
(March, April, 1928). Notes on Graeco-Egyptian law, by A. Segre ; 
A Pompeian painting of Hercules and the Hesperides, by O. Elia; Notes 
on two passages in Tacitus, Historiae, bk. i, by F. Galli; Memoir of the 
eminent Egyptologist, E. Schiaparelli, by R. Paribeni. 

Aarbeger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1927, contains :— 
Jomsborg, its situation and history, by S. Larsen; The Flateyjar book, 
by F. Jénsson; The Angers fragment of Saxo, by H. Brix; Late 
Romanesque carving in Ringsted church, by M. Clemmensen ; Two 
votive deposits of the late Bronze Age from Funen and Jutland, by 
H. Kjaer ; Saxo problems, by S. Larsen. 

Fornvdnnen : Meddelanden fran K. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademien, 1928, hafte 5 (Stockholm). 

The Jellinge monuments are again under discussion, and Sune Lindqvist 
makes suggestions as to the identity of the stone carvings and the 
character of the grave-mounds. Bertil Berthelson continues the archi- 
tectural history of the Vadstena monastery, with photographs of recent 
excavations which show the separate accommodation for monks and 
nuns. A method of hafting the perforated axe or axe-hammer as 
revealed in a dream is discussed by Knut Kjellmark, but the rounded 
butt is thereby buried in the shaft-head. ‘Titles of papers in many 
continental publications are provided by the library of the Academy. 

Hiafte 6. An interesting Bronze Age founder’s hoard from Hjarpetan 
in Varmland is described and illustrated by Andreas Oldeberg, the leading 
types represented being the socketed celt, spectacle brooch, engraved 
knife, hanging bowl for the waist, sword, and leaden spindle-whorl, the 
last being perhaps an importation from Britain. ‘Three periods were 
represented in a barrow at Lundtorp in Ostergétland, and with the latest 
skeletons (from the adjacent gallows) were found limestone pebbles which 
Arthur Nordén regards as charms to prevent subsequent hauntings by 
providing more than the ghosts could count. A medieval candelabrum 
of circular form and two altar-pieces from another church are illustrated. 
Recent papers on the Iberian Copper Age are noticed, and the general 
bibliography is continued. 
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Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, Band 30, contains :— 
The works of the painter Melchior Wyrsch from 1760 to 1765, by 
G. Blondeau ; Stoves in Basle houses from the Frisching porcelain 
manufactory at Bern, by Dr. R. F. Burckhardt; Archaeological dis- 
coveries at Ovronnaz, Leytron commune, Valais, by W. Deonna; 
Roman pottery from Geneva, by W. Deonna; Accounts and proceedings 
of the building society and outfit of the great church in Zurich, by 
K. Escher; Inventory of the Basle armoury from the eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, by E. A. Gessler; The church of 
Scherzligen and its wall-paintings, by M. Griitter; Hercules Segher’s 
Italian journey, by C. Hofstede de Groot ; Were the Swiss lake-dwellings 
land or water settlements, by T. Ischer; The position of Switzerland in 
the central European Bronze Age culture group, by G. Kraft; Excava- 
tions of the Pro Vindonissa Society in 1926 and 1927, by R. Laur- 
Belart ; Sale of church goods in Richterswil in 1551, by A. Keller. 

Basler Zeitschrift, vol. 27, contains : Industries in the ‘ Pool’ of Little 
Basle, part 2, by E. Schweizer; The bishopric of Basle during the Great 
Schism, 1378-1415, part 2, by K. Schénenberger; A bibliography of 
Oecolampad, by E. Staehelin ; The expenditure of the Safran company 
in the Burgundian war, by P. Kélner. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de l Egypte, vol. 28, part 2, con- 
tains :—Report on the work at Karnak, 1927-8, by H. Chevrier; An 
experiment on the accuracy of shaping of a monolithic column of circular 
section of the Vth dynasty from Abusir, by R. Engelbach; Excavations 
of the Service des Antiquités at Saqqara, October 1927—April 1928, by 
C. M. Firth; An Ethiopian yiceroy buried at Bubastis, by H. Gauthier ; 
Study of some IIIrd dynasty monuments: the step pyramid at Saqqara, 
by J. P. Lauer; An unpublished monument of a ‘ Priest of the Double 
Axe’ named Hetepheren-Ptah, by P. E. Newberry; A statue of the 
king’s scribe Amenhotep son of Hapu, by P. E. Newberry. 
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Buelna. By his standard-bearer Gutierre Diaz de Gomez (1431-1449). Trans- 
lated and selected from £/ Vitorial by Joan Evans, B.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 84x 5}. 
Pp. xv+232. London: Routledge, 1928. ros. 6d. 

*Louth Grammar School Boys. Part iv, 1799-1814. By Richard W. Goulding, F.S.A. 
74x43. Pp. 67-96. 1928. 

*Three maps of seventeenth-century London (circa 1603, 1660, 1702). Prepared and 
drawn by Norman G. Brett-James, M.A., B.Litt., F.S.A. 30x16. Author: 
Ridgeway House, Mill Hill, 1928. 5s. 

*Plea Rolls of the County Palatine of Lancaster. Roll I. Edited by Colonel John 
Parker, C.B., D.L., F.S.A. 84x64. Pp. xx+143. Publications of the Chetham 
Society, vol. 87, new series. Manchester, 1928. 

*Lansallos Parish Records. By Frank H. Perrycoste. 7}x5. Pp. 28. Reprint from 
The Cornish Times, Aug.-Sept., 1928. 

*Londonderry and the London Companies, 1609-1629. Being a survey and other 
documents submitted to King Charles I by Sir Thomas Phillips. 10#x7}. 
Pp. xv+198. Belfast: Stationery Office, 1928. 125. 6d. 

*Stephen Langton. Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 
Hilary Term 1927. By F. M. Powicke. 8}#x6%. Pp. ix+227. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1928. 155. 

*Oxford Council Acts, 1583-1626. By the Rev. H. E. Salter. 84x54. Pp. Ixiii+ 
452. Oxford Historical Society, vol. Ixxxvii. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1928. 
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*The Great Roll of the Pipe for the sixth year of the reign of King Richard the First, 
Michaelmas 1194 (Pipe Roll 40). Edited by Doris M. Stenton. 9}x6. 
Pp. xxxviii+368. Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, new series, vol. 5. 
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*The last years of a frontier. A history of the Borders during the reign of Elizabeth. 
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the Clarendon Press, 1928. 185. 

*The Register of Walter Reynolds, bishop of Worcester, 1308-1313. Edited by 
Rowland Alwyn Wilson, rector of Witley. 9}x63. Pp. xxx+223. Publica- 
tions of the Dugdale Sooiety, vol. 9. London: Milford, 1928. 

*The Register of Thomas of Corbridge, Lord Archbishop of York, 1300-1304. 
Part ii. 84$x5}. Pp. liit+210. Publications of the Surtees Society, vol. cxli. 
Durham: Andrews; London: Quaritch, 1928. 

*Twentieth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 9}x6. 
Pp. 7. London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1928. 3d. 

*University of London. Catalogue of the Collection of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Proclamations in the University Library (Goldsmiths’ Library of Economic 
Literature) at the Central Building of the University of London, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7. 13}x8}. Pp. 99. London: University of London Press, 
1928. 

*Government of Northern Ireland. Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Records for 
the year 1927. 9$x6. Pp. 60. Belfast: Stationery Office, 1928. 15. 6d. 

*The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. vii. The Hellenistic monarchies and the 
rise of Rome. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, and M. P. Charlesworth. 

9}x6}. Pp. xxxi+988. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1928. 375. 6d. 
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Indian Archaeology. 


*Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. A brief report of the museum from its 
inception to 31st March 1927. 9}$x6. Pp. vi+55. Bombay, 1928. 


Irish Archaeology. 


*Ulster: its archaeology and antiquities. By Henry Cairnes Lawlor, M.A., M.R.ILA. 
92x7}. Pp. xiv+224. Belfast: Carswell, 1928. 6s. 

*Government of Northern Ireland. An account of the ancient monuments in State 
charge. 84x5}. Pp. 49. Belfast: Stationery Office, 1928. 15. 


Law. 


*A manual of Eastern Roman Law. The Procheiros Nomos published by the 
Emperor Basil I at Constantinople between A.D. 867 and 879. Rendered into 
English by Edwin Hanson Freshfield. 8}x5}. Pp. xii+172. Cambridge: 
printed at the University Press, 1928. 

*Das offentlich-rechtliche Schiedsgericht in Oberitalien im xii. und xiii. Jahrhundert. 

Von Siegfried Frey. 9x6. Pp. xviiit179. Luzern: Keller, 1928. 


Monastic. 


*The Register and Records of Holm Cultram. By Francis Grainger and W. G. 
Collingwood. 8x53. Pp. xiii+310. Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian Society Record Series, vol. 7. Kendal, 1929. 255. 


Naval. 


*Hampshire Men of War. Being the first complete list of the fighting ships for 
the Royal Navy launched from the Merchants’ yards of that county before the 
downfall of Napoleon. With some hitherto unpublished information about the 

shipbuilders. By J. Denham Parsons. 10+7$. Pp. 12. London, 1928. 
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Persian Archaeology. 
*Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique de Perse. Tome xx. Mission en Susiane. 
Numismatique. Par le Colonel Allotte de la Fuye. Epigraphie grecque. Par 
Franz Cumont. Céramique Elamite. Par R. de Mecquessem. 13}x 10}. 
Pp. iv+133. Paris: Leroux, 1928. 


Philology. 

*The Eclogues of Alexander Barclay from the original edition by John Cawood. 
Edited ‘with an introduction and notes by Beatrice White, M.A. 84x53. 
10+lxviii+272. Early English Text Society, vol. 175. London: Milford, 
1928. 255. 


Physical Anthropology. 
*The Practice of Craniotrypesis as a mystic rite in the Carnac epoch of the Neolithic 
period. By T. Wilson Parry, M.A., M.D. Cantab., F.S.A. 9x7}. Pp. 7. 
Reprint Camb. Univ. Med. Soc. Mag. n.d. 


Place Names. 


*Watendleth. By Rendel Harris. Woodbrooke Essays, no. 19. 9$x6}. Pp. 24. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1928. 25. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 

*The Archaeology of the Channel Islands. By T. D. Kendrick, M.A. Vol. I. 
The Bailiwick of Guernsey. 10x7}. Pp. xxiv+273. London: Methuen, 
1928. 255. 

*The Corridors of Time. v. The Steppe and the Sown. By Harold Peake and 
Herbert John Fleure. 8x5}. Pp. 160. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1928. 55. 

*Air-Photography and Economic History. The evolution of the corn-field. By E. 
Cecil Curwen. Economic History Society, Bibliographies and Pamphlets, no. 2. 
84x54. Pp. 31. London: Students Bookshops. n.d. rs. 

*Euroopa minnasaeg pronksiaja algusest ajaloolise ajani. Kirjutannd A. M. Tallgren. 
(Die Vorzeit Europas vom Beginn der Bronzezeit bis zur geschichtlichen Zeit. 
Von A. M. Tallgren.) 9}x6}. Pp. 180, with a résumé in German. Tartu 
Dlikooli Arkeoloogia Kabineti toimetused V. Tartu (Dorpat), 1927, 1928. 


Roman Archaeology. 
*The Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick on the Antonine Wall. By S. N. Miller. 
Being an account of excavations conducted on behalf of the Glasgow Archaeo- 
logical Society. 84x64. Pp. xvii+63. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie, 1928. 
125. 6d. 


Scandinavian Archaeology. 
*Osebergfundet utgit av den Norske stat. Under redaktion av A. W. Brégger & 
Haakon Schetelig. With a summary in English. Bind II. 14x11}. Pp. x+ 
360. Oslo: Universitetets Oldsaksamling, 1928. 105 kr. 
*Old og Heltetid. Av Haakon Schetelig. 84x6. Pp. 155. Oslo: Gyldendal Norsk 
Forlag, 1928. 


Sculpture. 

*Description of the ancient sculptures preserved in the department of Greek and 
Roman antiquities of the Museum of Archaeology of Leiden. Part I. Statues, 
by Joh*. P. J. Brants. 16x12. Pp. viiit+13, with 18 plates. The Hague: 
Government Printing Office, 1927. 


Swan Marks. 
*The Swan-marks of East Norfolk. By N. F. Ticehurst. 8}x5}. Pp. 424-460. 
Reprint Trans. Norfolk and Norwich Nat. Soc. xii. 
*The office of Master of the Swans. By N. F. Ticehurst. 84x54. Pp. 74-84. 
Reprint British Birds, vol. 22. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 29th December 1928. ‘The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. R. Peers, Director, Mr. A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., and Dom 
Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A., communicated a paper on excavations in the 
nave of Glastonbury Abbey. 

Mr. Prescott Row exhibited a hoard of bronze implements from 
Coulsdon, Surrey. 


Thursday, 6th December 1928. ‘The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. A. F. Hill, F.S.A., for his 
gift of engraved portraits of Martin Folkes, sometime President, and of 
Richard Butcher. 

Mr. A. D. Passmore exhibited the matrix of the seal of the prebendal 
peculiar of Faringdon, Berks. (p. 159). 

The Duke of Rutland, F.S.A., exhibited the seal of Edward II for 
Scotland, on which Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., communicated some 
notes. 

Mr. H. S. Kingsford, Assistant Secretary, read a paper on the epi- 
graphy of English medieval seals. 


Thursday, 13th December 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. S. Toy, F.S.A., read a paper on Corfe castle: its history, con- 
struction, and present condition. 

Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, F.S.A., and Mr. W. Whiting exhibited 
objects recently discovered in a Jutish cemetery at Finglesham, near 
Eastry, Kent. 


Thursday, roth Fanuary 1929. ‘The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the editors of The Builder, Notes and 
Queries, and The Indian Antiquary, for the gift of their publications 
during the past year. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—The Most 
Reverend Archbishop Randall Thomas, Baron Davidson of Lambeth, 
proposed honoris causa, Rev. Ellis Davies) Mr. Chester Henry Jones, 
Mr. Frederick Robert Hiorns, Mr. John Reginald Homer Weaver, Miss 
Eliza Jeffries Davis, Mr. William Whiting, Mr. Arthur Moore, Sir 
Thomas Herbert Cochrane Troubridge, Bart., Mr. Ernest Read Cooper, 
Dr. Francis Harold Fairweather, Mr. Frederick Ernest Pearce Edwards, 
and Lt.-Col. John Vincent Gray. 

Thursday, 17th Fanuary 1929. ‘The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. Yates Thompson for. her 
gift in memory of her husband, the late Henry Yates Thompson, F.S.A., 
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of volumes 1, 5, 6, and 7 of ‘Illustrations of one hundred MSS. in the 
library of Henry Yates Thompson’ and of volume 4 of a ‘ Descriptive 
catalogue of fourteen illuminated MSS... . in the library of Henry Yates 
Thompson ’, to complete the Society’s sets of these publications. 

Mr. Arthur Moore and Mr. A. T. Butler, Portcullis, were admitted 
Fellows. 

The President moved that a letter of condolence be sent to Lady Boyd 
Dawkins on the death of her husband, Sir William Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

The motion was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying their 
assent by rising in their places. 

Mr. C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A., read a paper on roof bosses in the nave of 
Tewkesbury Abbey church. 


Thursday, 24th Fanuary 1929. ‘The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards, Mr. W. Whiting, and Sir Philip Stott 
were admitted Fellows. 

Messrs. F. W. Pixley, P. D. Griffiths, A. W. Clapham, and W. 
Longman were appointed auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1928. 

A letter was read from Lady Boyd Dawkins thanking the Fellows for 
the message of condolence sent to her on the death of her husband. 

Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, F.S.A., and Lt.-Col. W. Hawley, F.S.A., 
communicated a paper on the Lydney excavations: the earthwork and 
the temple. 


Thursday, 31st ‘Fanuary.1929. ‘The Earl of Crawford and a 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Archbishop Davidson was admitted a Fellow. 

The President moved that a letter of condolence be sent to Mrs. Fowler 
on the death of her husband, Mr. Robert Copp Fowler, F.S.A. 

The motion was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying their 
assent by rising in their places. 

Dr. R. Campbell Thompson, F.S.A., and Mr. R. W. Hutchinson 
communicated a paper on the excavations at Nineveh in 1927-8. 
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